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I. VEDIC. 

Dn. Laksiimax Saiiui’. m.a., d.pmil. {Prexideut). 
Dn. B. BHATTACIIAltYA, .M.A., 

Dr. a. VEKKATASUBUrAH, M.A., PIl.D. 

M. Ijakshmikarsimuiah, Esq., m.a. {Secrctanj). 


Dr. T. B. Chintamaki, .m.a., rb.n., Sladras. 

•1. Fragments of Saunaka Orihya Sutra. 

The Saunaka ttribya Sufcra belongs to the category 
of works that have become ob.soleto. Citations from the 
Grihya of Saunaka are found in treatises like the Yajila- 
valkyasmriti Vyakbya of Apararka, the Chaturvargaohinta- 
mani of Hemadri, and other works on Dbarmasasfcra. 
These are brought together and presented in proper form. 


■’••“2. Paithinasi Dharma Sut'i^; 

It is one’ of the lost Dharmasutras. Ptiithlnasi was 
an ancient author .on DharmasSstra. Some of the extracts 
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are in prose and many in verse. It is not kno^Yn whether 
they are the productions of the same author. The prose 
extracts aro brought together and’ classified. 


Db. H. E. Divekab, M.A., D.LiT., Gwalior. 
t3. Forgotten Vedic Cods. 


Hiralal AMBiTALAii Shah, Esq., Princes Street, Champsi 
Building, Second Floor, Bombay, 2. 

$4. Vedic Gods — Rudra Kali. 


Kshetresaohandba Chattopadhyaya, Esq., Lecturer 
in Sanskrit, Allahabad University.' 

5. The Place of the Rlgveda-Samhita in the Chronology 
of Vedic Literature. 

■ The usual assumption that the whole of the _!Rigvcda- 
Samhita is earlier than the remaining Vedic literature’, 
has no justification. Some portions of it are certainly 
earlier than any other Vedic texts. But this cannot be 
said of all its contents. A close study of the Samhita 
shows that it is by no means a homogeneous work. ' The 
arrangement of the “ family groups ” shows that several 
additions were made, and in several instalments, after the 
original collection was formed. The fact that Sakalya’s 
Pada-Patha of this text omits six verses shows that addi- 
tions were made even after his time. We need not 
assume that all later additions are later compositions, but 
some of them may well be so. The fact that out of 108 
occurrences of the word dsiira, in 14 oases it bears the latei 
meaning of ‘ demon,’ as opposed to the sense of ‘ god,' 
‘God’ or ‘lord,’ proves that the Eigveda-Sainhita contains 
some portions which linguistically belong to the period oi 
the Yajurveda and the Brahma^as. A study of this 
Satuhita from the point of view of the history ol 
the Vedic ritual shows that a good portion of the text 
will have to be pronounced as belonging to the period 
of the Yajurveda, e.g., the Apri and Prauga-sastra hymns 
and hymns making reference to late rituals like -the 



Asvameclha, the Pravargj’^a, the Atirafcra, etc., or refer- 
ring to the technicalities of the developed ritual. There 
are also references to s6niaiK and- matter Atharvavcdic in 
character. Conseqnentlj* we have to acknowledge that 
the JRigveda-Saibhita contains matter from the earliest to 
the latest phases of Yedic culture. 


Eev. H. C. Lefeveb, ph.D., London Mission Attingal, 

Travsincore. 

6. The Idea of Sin in the Rigveda. 

The gravity of sin and its consequences arc fully 
recognised in the Rigveda. Yet in confessions of sin to 
the Gods, there is a marked lack of real contrition. The 
sinner’s chief concern seems to be to escape the material 
adversity, which according to the ^tigveda is the due 
punishment for sin. There is no deep personal sense of 
shame, before a God who is Himself wronged by man’s 
sin. The attitude of the sinner is rather that of a criminal 
before a judge who is the custodian of the law that has 
been infringed. 

The explanation suggested tn this paper is that sin, 
in the Rigveda, is not so much a personal ofience against 
the Gods as a violation of the transcendent Cosmic Law 
riia — , which the Gods find existing apart from and above 
them and which it is their duty to protect. 

This view is confirmed by the fact that it is to just 
those Gods who are most intimately connected with rita 
that sin is ordinarily confessed. 

Rurther, it is maintained that not only the sinner’s 
attitude to the Gods but his whole view of the nature of 
sin needs to be understood from this same standpoint, 
namely, that the moral imperative is grounded not in the 
will of the Gods but in the transcendent and objective- 
law of the 13 ni verse. 
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Pbofkssob Dr. Manual Patel, pIi.d. (Marburg), 
Visviibhavati, Sanbinikotan, 

7. Principles of the Translation and Interpretation 
of thp^Rigveda. 

1. interest in VMio research is remarkably re- 
awakening in India during recent years. Not only many 
papers and monographs interpreting isolated passages of 
the Vedic texts appear in Oriental journals of the day but 
three simultaneous editions of the text of the Eigveda 
itself, Avith Bhsshyas thereon, are being published at 
present and several attempts are going on at translating 
the same. This revival of Vedic studies' makes the 
present moment propitious for a fresh enunciation of the 
principles that should guide a modern translation and 
interpretation of the Eigveda. 

*2. A brief, up-to-date rSsumd of the exegesis of the 
PigA'eda and its implications : — 

(а) First attempts in ancient India : (i) Eesolution 
of the >Saj«/ji#a-texb into the Pada-form — the Brahma^as 
— the Prdtiidkhyas — the Niffhatfiiis — ^Yaska’s Nirukta : 
how far are these successful? (ii) Commentaries of 
Skanda, Say^apa, and Venkatamadhava: a critical appreci- 
ation of their methods and results. 

(б) Modern attempts in the West : (i) the so-called 
“ traditional school,” solely depending on Sayapa’s 
Commentary'll (ii) the ” linguistic school ” of Both, Grass- 
inann, etc., (iii) Ludwig’s translation, (iv) A. Bergaignc 
and P. Rognaud — “ ritual school," (v) Vedisclie Studieti 
by Pischel and Geldner, (vi) theories of Macdouell and 
others. 

(c) Modern attempts in India:' (i) Dayananda 
Sarasvati, (ii) Aurobindo Ghose, and others. 

3. Need of a new translation of the Rigveda, which 
should be scientific, accurate and justified in the light of 
the results of (a) the traditional interpretations, ^) the 
liturgy and classical Indian thought, (c) Vedic grammar 
and syntax, (d) comparative philology, and (e) comparative 
religion. — Some illustrations. 
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0. K. Saxkak.vn. n.A. (Hons.). Dip. in Gt'nnnn. ‘2/1*2 
A. Alanijathsv I’iliai Si root-, 'rriplit’ano. Madras. 

•8. The Concept of Key-note in ■the Taittiriyn Prntisakhya, 

In this paper, an attempt is made t«) demonstrate 
that the Prarhaifn sr'int was eojieeived as th»‘ key-note in 
Saman nmsio and that this eoncept was met with as 
early as the eomposition of the Taiffintiti Prillisulchytt. 
The full import of the third .^utra in the eighteenth 
chapter of the above said Pni/i-sa/.'/n/fi is brought out in the 
light of the coiunients found in Vaidikilbhurana, a com- 
mentary to the Prtilistikhya. The rcliition between the 
ancient svaraa, namely, nddita, nnvthUtn, prachaya and 
svarita on the one side and the suma .wnraa, hriisfa, 
inaihanui. dvittya, (n(1y»,chatuf0in^ vtanrirn axxdttiiiinflrya 
on the other, is sought to he established from ,an exatni- 
natiou of various (chiolly tho. NdradaSiksa) and 
the Pramakhya!^ through the intermediate ste() of 
equating the above fidmaitvaras with the secular notes 
■paucho.ma, madhyaiua, yilvdhura, ri.sabka, mdja^dliniva(a 
and nisuda respectively. The distribution of the Hsnin- 
avaras to the various sniUs according to dilTerent texts is 
examined and from the musical facts gathered from the 
most authoritative treatises (like Dharata’s Is'sllj'a Sastra) 
on ancient Indian music, a suggestion is thrown out 
regarding the matter of reconciling the various apparently 
contradictory views on this question. /Ml these discus- 
sions are finally focussed on the main point that the term 
dhrita as applied to the prachaya svara was significant in 
that it connected the idea of the tonic (the happy 
equivalent of the Sanskrit term dhrita in English being 
‘constant’) and that this prachaya svara was the triilya 
svara of the Sdtnan music which in its turn is risahlin. 
of the secular scale. 
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Db. L. Sabup, Laliore. 

J9. The Bearing of Mohenjodaro on the date 
of the Rigveda. 


•E. N. SUBTANABAYANA, EsQ., JI.A,, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

1 0. The Exegesis of the Vedas with a special reference ■ , 
to the 33rd Chapter of the Itareya Brahmana. ' 

Science and Religion appear to be contra^otoiy but 
in reality Science is a phase of religion. Science is a 
rational interpretation of finite things pervaded by reli- 
gion, I mean the universal religion, Brahmana Dharma. 
An- assemblage of scholars versed in all branches of 
Science, Sanskrit, Arts, Philology and' Brahnianachara 
may attempt to interpret the Vedic texts and enlighten 
the world "with their infallible explanations of Brahmana 
Dharma. Mr. V. G. Eeli has paved the way of interpret- 
ing the same from the biological stand ppint. Unless it 
is supported by other allied sciences, arts and religion, 
his interpretation cannot be recognised as true. 

The apaurushsyatva and hnUitva of the Vqdas may 
he maintained to-day with the help of the principles of 
the modem radio and other inventions. The names found 
in the Yedic texts may not ^really be the proper names of 
persons. The episode of Sunasfeepha may serve us as a 
good example. The seeming names of this part of the 
Veda arc significant nouns but not names of persons. 
The interpretation of the word kripana used in this section 
is not quite satisfactory. 

The episode in question teaches us the glory of self-- 
sacrifice, some points of economics, etc. Gold coins 
marked with the cow, the sacred mother may be under- 
stood in place of actual animal cow. This episode throws 
light upon the ways and methods of civilization or Vyava- 
liSranUi. 


C. Venkataramanaiya, EsQm Retired Inspector of 
Sanskrit Schools in Mysore, Bangalore. 

11. The Sun and Its Conceptions in the Vedas. 

Natnre of ihe Svn . — The sun is a mass of burning 
body as indicated in the words jyoHrotma I jyoiirvmn- 



dalam^ agnimayagolali^ iapanah, etc. But who burns 
what ? is the question, which has been more clearly 
explained in the Vedas than anywhere else. The sun, i.e,, 
the burning body, consists of two zones, one outer and 
the other inner. The outer zone is the essence of the 
three great elements, namely, earth, water, and heat, in 
scientific terras, the essence of solid, liquid, and gaseous 
materials called mfiriadravya. The inner zone is the 
essence of the other two elements, vis., air and ether 
called amiirUidravya, which are also being burnt continu- 
ousl}', the burner being God. 

Discovery of more than one Sun. — Though it was 
conceived by many that only one Sun is seen as twelve 
in the twelve months, the real discovery that there are 
seven Suns, was made by a sage called Panchakarna, son 
of Vatsa, who declared apastjamahamctSii saptasQry&n. 
Similai'ly, another sage Saptakarna, son of Plaksha, made 
independent observation, and discovered the same seven 
suns. They taught the other sages also, the mechods of 
verifying for themselves those observations. It was left 
to one great sage Pranatrana, son of Gargya, to discover 
the eighth sun called Kasyapa, from which all the other 
seven suns receive light for their functions. 

The Sun and Time. — Time or Kala is identified with 
the Sun, since it is measured with action of heat and 
light of the Sun, The very moment which paka or 
chemical affinity of heat and light with other elements, 
requires for the fecundation of the seed before a blade 
sprouts out from it, is taken as the unit, matra of time. 
The rest of the denominations of time, namely, trnti, 
nimeslia, etc., which are fractional divisions and rnanvan- 
iara, Kalpa, etc., which are multiples of the year, are 
arthmetically calculated verj' easily. So the year or 
samvatsara is taken as the standard of time for all pur- 
poses and is identified with the sun itself and worshipped 
as a deity. ■ 

Seasons and Olimaie. — Sun is the cause of all changes 
in seasons and climate. 

The Moon and Stars. — Sun is the source of light to 
the moon, stars, etc. The Moon is a watery body and 
the Sun’s rays reflected thereon come to the' earth as 
moon-light. 

Similarly, the Sun’s path thmugh the’ stars, especially 
the 28 groups of- fixed stars, has been veiy well. 
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explained, showing how inaur stars are in each group, 
how much light each group receives from the Sun, and 
what effect those groups of stars produce by the combina- 
tion of Sun’s heat and light on vegetation, etc. 

Ga7ises of BainfalL — ^Thc most important benefit of 
the Sun to the world is water in the form of rain. The 
Texts agnivSyideha SuryaieJia sahasaftchaskarTrdhuyff ” 
rdyvasverakniipaiayaJj ntarichyati/id, etc., clearly explain 
how the sun’s nij's are greatly responsible for the min-fsiH 
maficlii or heat-energ}* being the very' essence required 
for the rainfall. 

Spiriiiial Conception of the Smi — ^The conception of 
the sun, in India, grew from the material aspect to the 
spiritual aspect. At last, having ignored or neglected 
the material aspect, the sages identified the sun mth 
God-Almighty, or spiritual energy. 


Db. a. Yeskatascbbl\h, m.a., ph.D., Mysore. 

*12. Gunavishnu and Say ana. 

Gunavisnu is the author of the Cluindogya mantra- 
hhosya, a good edition of which has been brought out 
recently at Calcutta by Prof. Dnrgamohan Bhattacharya. 
It is said by him in his introduction that two other works 
also, namely, a commentary on the Ssmavediya-mantra- 
hrSlimana and another on the mantras occurring in 
Paraskara’s Grihya-snira, have been written by Guna- 
visnu ; but it is very doubtful if he wrote a work like the 
latter. 

One remarkable fact in connection with the GhSndo- 
gya-mantra-hliSsya is the close verbal agreement, so close 
as to exclude all ideas of its being due to accident, that is 
observable between the explanations given by Gunavisnu 
of some mantras, and those given by Sayana, in connec- 
tion with the same mantras, in his S&mavedlya-mantra- 
hruhnianabhasya. Prof. Bbattachan-a has drawn atten- 
tion to this in his abovementioned introduction, and hng 
arrived at the conclusion that this verbal agreement is due 
to borrowing on the part of Sayana. 

It is the object of this paper to show that this opinion 
is untenable, and that the facts known to us about Guna- 
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visuu and SSva\,ia indioale that the lallor was anterior to 
the former, and that it is Gxinavisnu who is the hnrrowor. 


N. K. Vi:SKATKSAM Pastuiax. M.A., Lootmei 
in KngHsli, Ceded Districts (’ollege, Anantapur. 

‘ 13. Aruna Prnsnn and Atharva Veda. 

Tlic signiiicance and the iniportance_ of the ,\rnna 
Prasna (the first Prasna in the Taittiriya Aranyaka). 

Its connection witii the Kathaka Prasna. (Both deal 
with Cliayanas). 

The Aruna Prasna falls into two parts. (Anuvakas 
T to XXI and XXTI to XXXI I). 

The connect.iou of the Annia Pmsna with the 
Atharva Veda. 

The subject matter of the Aruna Prasna. 

Evidences connecting the Aruna Prasna with the 
Atharva Veda. 


14. Devas and Asuras. 

Asura — original meaning ‘ spiritual, divine.’ 

The use of the term in the Y.ajur Veda and the 
Atharva Veda. 

Devas and Asuras — first created by Prajapati. 

The}’ became enemies very early. 

First quarrel over the cow given by Varuua to 
Atharvan. 

Indra — leader of the Devas. 

Enmity between Indra and Tvaslr. 

Birth of Vritra as the avowed enemy of Indra. 

The long struggle between the Devas and the Asuras, 
for wealth, power and earthly possessions. 

Devas helped by the Gods, Agni, Indra, Vishnu 
' and Rudra. 

Indra killed Vritra and Namuchi. 

Indra became' Mahendra. 
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Eivalry befeweea Devas and Asuras, not merely 
based on social and economic causes, but also on religions 
differences. 

Indra smote the three heads of Yisvarupa, the 
domestic priest of the Devas, as he secretly helped the 
Asmus to obtain the shares of the oblations due to the 
Devas. 

Devas won over Chanda and Marka, the priests of 
the Asuras. 

Devas befriended Agni and made him their messenger. 

Brihaspati became the priest of the Devas. 

- The Devas initiated and performed various religious 
rites to overcome the Asuras, the Haksbasas and the 
Pisachas. 

The Devas followed the Texts and were successful, 
while the Asuras who relied on their phj'sical strength 
met with failure. 

The Devas used mystic weapons and spells to over- 
come the Asuras. 

The Devas, by means of Yedic rituals, rose to the 
Higher Worlds, from which the Asuras were precluded. 

Men follow the Devas in the performance of Yedic 
rituals, for worldly prosperitj’, for the overthrow of 
enemies and for the attainment of Svaiga or Immortality. 

References in the Tciittiriya Samhita, to show how the 
Devas by their moral and spiritual qualities, overcame 
the Asuras and how the Devas gained power and glory 
through Yedic rituals, keeping as their watch words 
Dbarma and Satya. 
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II. IRANIAN. 

Principal B. T. Anklesaria, m.\. (President). 

Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, b.a., ph.D., Bar-at-Law. 
Professor A. R. Wadia, b.a., Bar-at-Laiv. 
Professor A. M. A. Shdstery (Secretary). 


Professor Dr. Manilal Patel, ph.D., (Marburg), 

I Vidyabhavana, Santiniketan. 

*1 . Problems concerning the Life of Zarathustra. 

1. Like many prophets of old,' Zarathustra has 
become the target of a flourishing tangle of numerous 
legends and stories, which have obscured the activity and 
still more the personality of the prophet. Though the 
doubts, once raised by eminent scholars, as to Zarathustra’s 
historical character itself have now almost ceased to 
exist, it is extremely difficult to determine the definite 
details about his life. Three much discussed questions 
are reconsidered in this paper: (i) the birth-place, (ii) the 
scene of. earlj*^ activities, and (iii) the birth-date of 
Zarathustra. 

Q. (i) The verdict of the native sources, both 
Avestan and Pahlavi, is that Zarathustra was born in Bai, 
OP. Baga, Av. Bagha, Ok. Bliagai. Modern researches 
support it. 

3. (ii) The tradition would have us believe that the 
scene of early activities was laid also in the Western part 
of Iran. Opinions of modren scholars divided : many 
favour the claim of Eastern Iran. A fresh examination 
of the available data. The language of the GuthSs, the 
hymns by Zarathustra himself, seem to point to Eastern 

- Iran as the land of then: origin. Gathss and the Vedas. 
The same conclusion is suggested by the state of the 
civilization and the nature of the conflicts as reflected in 
the Gathas. Other evidences in favour of Eastern Iran. 

4. The cause of the spatial divergence between the 
birth-place and scene of early activities of the prophet 
explained. 

5. tiii) The birth-date : most important point yet no 
unanimity among scholars. The Gathas are silent on the 



point. Examination of the evidence ofiered by the 
internal and external sonrees. Greek authors assign 
6000 B.C. — clearly extravagant- Traditional date : middle 
of the seventh century B.G. — too late inasmuch as it 
■would go against the linguistic evidence of the Eigveda. 
Hence the date 900-lC^ B.C. most probable. Other 
cadences cited in support. 


J. E. S aktatwat.t.^ j Esq., Tosuf Building, Boom 
No. 14, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

2. Omar Khaiyam as a Thinker and Philosopher. 

Omar was a typical man of the world so that in some 
restricted sense he may be classed as a ‘ Karma Togin .’ 
Unfortunately, few details of his personal life and character 
have been unearthed from any extant works of ilohamedan 
historians. But his quatrains go in a long measure to 
strike an unfaltering note of his character and views on 
life and other recondite questions of philosophy, soul and 
immortality. He has indicated sufficiently from his 
poetical outpourings that he was more of a Nature-Mystic 
and much less of an ascetic or Durvish. I have approached 
his philosophy of life by instituting a comparison with 
that of Thomas Traherne as propounded in his celebrated 
theological work “Centuries of Meditation." To interpret 
his quatrains symbolically, the reader will always find 
evidence of his “ Call for Love Divine." Besides, Omar's 
deep study of Greek philosophy, higher mathematics as 
can be evidenced from his published work on “ Algebra ’’ 
and commentaries on the definitions of Euclid coupled 
with his astronomical studies, as have been exhibited in 
the revision of the Calendar and recently discovered prose 
work called ‘ Navroz-Nameh,’ go to prove that he was a 
celebrated savant of his age. 

In conclusion, I am led to compare the conception 
of Love as realised by Browning ■with that of Omar who 
was actuated by his constantly harping on the theme of 
contemplating on ‘ Love.' 
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Prof. M. A. Shushtery, Professor of Persian, Maha- 
raja’s College, Mysore. 

3. Azi Dahaka or Anti-Christ. 

The Iranian conception of two opposite forces. 
Description of Ahi or Azi in Avesbaand Eig-veda. Druj in 
Aohfemenian inscriptions. Jewish and Christian Apo- 
calyptic Literature. Azi of Avesta and (Zohtak) of Shah 
Kama. How Muslim Dajjal is connected with the Christian 
Anti- Christ. 


Prof. A. E. Wadia, b.a., Bar-at-LAw, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

4. Dualism in Avesta and its Philosophical Import. 

A distinction is made between the Dualism of Zoro- 
aster and of later Zoroastrianism. The latter is untena- 
ble. The former is ethical and represents an attempt 
to solve the problem of evil. The paper discusses the 
attempts of writers to whittle down this ethical dualism 
and shows how this dualism is involved in all theism 
whether among the Iranians and Jews or Christians and 
Muslims. The paper discusses how philosophical theism 
also tends to be dualistic, developing the concept of a 
Finite but Eighteous God. Finally an attempt is made 
to reconcile the claims of morality centring round an 
ethical dualism with the claims of a monistic philosophy 
to .understand the w^orld. This is sought to be done 
through the concept of Spirit ; one and evolving. This 
metaphysics is not claimed as being found in every 
Theism, but it is suggested that such a solution is not 
incompatible with the ethical core of Theism. 
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111, ISLAMIC. 

Pit. A. fl. ^f. Sli-.XMCM'IN-. ih.n. ^ 

J’nof, M. Siui'i. 

A, K. SvKii 'D> IV.i.'KtN, ft„». 

^^ovlA‘l Muhamko Hai'^ha\‘» ij.Anr.js 


A>>hi’r Q’.Mi; Sm;v, mu, f,t..t;., L< lur, r \n 1 -ra' 
O.'-nnni'.ii l.'njvi'n-.Hy, n>r>' its. 

•1. Rovivaf cf Urdu Porrtry In th<5 De«c.in di<dt!^ tftn 
of Nawtib MJr NUam Al« Kbnn. Astfj'nb II, 

J. Tli>i fail Af thf Af Hijaptirr,!!!! 

and th(« u;<<:tidon»'y of th'' MuithtU* ir; ih*' Po^'crvn. 

'1. Th'* dwAV of th«' P,t.Utni 

Tlu' oondniun of iwtry ni tU<> (l'Av>n of ifjc 
A«»fjfthi Porjod. 

4. Contact of ihf' P.dthni P«>t't'< tvtih th*" NorlirTti 
clcitionl ai tlx; ('oart of tlo- >»nu':d> Ali IP -n 

B.ifjadtir, nnd its inlhtfiJj’o. 

o. Tin; tiiTi-o of PivU ih.M flutiri' hr-d uj thr* 

Deccan tnnlcr tlir royal {vxttona-ro. 

(hi Pure Daklini l\h ts. 

(fi) Pun- N’<>rtluT'ntr!- \v|»» iht,- D-'Ihi sdiow. 
c) Doci’.isti PoKjj who mrd the mixed idiom. 
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Mr. Abu Naser Khalidi, b.a. (Osmakia), c/o 
Dr. Nizamuddin, Hyderabad (Deccan.) 

r ‘*'2. Life -of Nizam-ul-mulk TusI and an account of his 

Political Works. 

cav 

Nar’^ v-CUJtj^lfesi 

Ant. " '■ * 


•j.. '■-> 


• fji3 llao ^ ^ 


r 

I- 

_ oD j1 _. eialij _ i 

. j — vsuiAltj — 

~ u>>o j iLo ^ o£^ ll«< — t^lo oA ^^gAfc Ij^ II. 
^ IrIA — ^ jiS Uudo — Ibw ^_^Jl 

^ “ «pl2JUS £_ UCJUJt^i.^ j , \ 

^o^lS i 

.^UiiAS 

1*^ ^ _ VluLoOo. ^4Jx ni. 

vjf ,_s^ % r***- - Jv.^" ' {♦•.J^ 



Kazi Ahmbdmias, Akhtab, Esq., Jnnagadh. 

3. Shams Tabrizi, 

IFfl-s he an lamailian ? 

On account of the .misleading statements of some 
European Orientalists and Muslim writers, based on some 
unauthentic works, it is believed that Shams Tabriz!, the 
spiritual teacher of the celebrated mystic Jalaliiddin 
Euini, was au Ismailian. 

This contention owes its origin to the fact that a 
certain writer gives the name of the mystic’s father as 
‘ Ala’uddin or Jalaluddin, both Ismailian rulers of Alamut. 

In older and original accounts, the name of Sham’s 
father appears as ^^uhamad b. AH b. Malikdad or Malik 
Daud, 

All the known sources giving an account of the 
mystic are quoted. 

Among all the sources, Dawlatshah is the only author 
who gives the name of ‘ Allauddin ’ (in some Mss. and in 
Browne’s edition Jalaluddin), but he is not corroborated 
by other writers prior to him. 

Eeasons for not relying upon Dawlatshah are given. 

Consequently the facts are brought borne that 
Shamsuddin’s father was Muhammad b. ‘ AH ’ and not 
‘ Alauddin or Jalaluddin,’ and that he had no connection 
mth the Ismailian dynastj' or Ismailian creed. 


Kazi Ahmedmian Akhtar, Esq., Junagad. 

4-, Arabic Poetry of Hafiz. 

Verj- few of Hafiz’s admirers are perhaps aware that 
he possessed the abiHt 3 ' of composing poems in Arabic 
language. A considerable number of Arabic verses is 
found in his Diwan. 

Before dwelling on the Arabic poetrj* of Hafiz, it will 
be worth while to know the academic career of the poet 
and his competent knowledge of the Arabic language and 
literature. 
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He received !iis education under Mawhiua Sliam- 
suddin of Shiraz who used to teach iu the school founded 
by him, Haji Qiwainuddin the Vizier, who was a patron of 
Hafiz, founded a college and appointed him there as a 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Qur’anic Coimnentary. 

The introduction to the Diwan of Hafiz, written by 
his friend Muhammad Gulandam, throws some light on 
his Arabic studies : his Ambic writings, his close 
acquaintance with standard Arabic works, and his quest 
for the Diwans of the Arab poets. 

In the said introduction Professor Browne’s reading 
‘ tahsiu-i-Dawawin-i-Arab ’ and his translation ‘ apprecia- 
tion of the Arabic poems,’ instead of ‘ tajassus-i-Dawa- 
wine Arab ’ lor ‘ quest for the Diwa»is of the Arab poets’), 
is not correct, as it conveys no plausible meaning. 

Hafiz’s special interest in the book al-Kashshaf of 
al-Zamakhshari and the work named al-Kashf. (Verses 
quoted re these.,) 

The tadmin or insertion of a hemistich in the opening 
couplet of his Diwan from Yazid, the Umay.yad ruler and 
poet, the popularity of his quotation which inspired 
several Persian poets to compose their odes in the same 
metre and rhyme. Criticism on and correction of the 
second hemistich in the ending line of this Ghazarl by 
the learned critic and man of letters, Azad of Bilgram. 

A verse of Hafiz in which he has borrow'ed the idea 
from the Arab poet Abui-‘ Ala al-IvJa ’ arri. 

Professor Browne’s observation on Hafiz’s intellec- 
tual attainments, his bilingual poems, and his knowledge 
of the Arabic language. 

Hafiz’s acquaintance with the standard works of Ara- 
bic (Verses quoted). 

His Arabic Poetry is of two kinds, viz ; — 

(1) Mulamma’at, or macoronic poems : 

- (2) Purely Arabic verses and poems. 

(Both the l^inds of verses and poems follow). 

Kemarks on his Arabic Poetr}’'. 
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Dr. MtlHiUlMAli HaJUDUI.Ii.V 1I, J1.A., Dlj.li. (Osjiania), 
Dll. Pniii. (Bonn), Dr.-es-Lettrks (Paris). 

*5. Oriental Libraries in the East and West. 

1. Iiiipovfcaut libraries in Hydcrabatl-Dcccan, in 
other parts of India, in Hijass, in' the near Eastern coun- 
tries and in Istanbul. 

2. Libraries in Germany, Holland, France, England 
and other places. 

3. Library facilites in the East and -the West: a 
oompaiison. 

4. Literary treasures still hidden. 

5. Some suggestions for our libraries. 


Dll. 8. M. Hoss.ain, m.a., D. Phil., Daccau 
Univerisity, P. 0. Kainna. 

Notice of an unknown .\uthology of ancient 
Arabic poetry. 

6. Munatha ' L-Talab Min Ash’ ‘AR-I ’ L-'Arab. 

By M It ham mad b. al-Mahdrakh Mahamnuidh, Maymun." 

In 1926, while at Oxford, I first came to find lucution 
of this Anthology in the Khisdnaf-v ‘ l-Adab, in which it 
is said to contain more than 1.000 odes. The name and 
the enormous extent of the work at once stnick me. 
During my Near East tour in 1929, I discovered one 
manuscript of this great work in the Laloli libraiy of 
Constantinople and two other manuscripts of it in the 
Khedival library of Cairo. 

The Anthologist, Ibn Maymun, mentions in his- 
preface that he made his collection, at Baghdad, during 
the months of the two years 688 and 589 A. H., having 
spent sixty years in perusal of poetry. He claims to have 
included in it the best and the most elegant compositions 
of all those Pagan and Islamic poets whose verses are 
often quoted in belles leitres. It contains selections from 
264 poets — 1 ,001 full odes and 29 fragments comprising 
39,990 verses. 
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The Anthology will thus be found to be the greatest 
collection of Arabic poetry, presenting not a few most 
interesting poems yet unknown ! 


Dr. S. Gr. Mohinuddin Qadbi m.a., pIi.d. (London), 

• Urdu Department, Osmania University. 

* 7 . The Lucknow School of Urdu Poetry. 

1. The beginning of Urdu Poetiy in Luckno\y. 

2. Its early tendencies and characteristics. 

3. The Pioneers of the Lucknow School aud their 
attempts to establish it. 

4. Influence of the Lucknow School on the Urdu 
Language and Literature. 


Dr. M. Nizamdddin, pIi.d. (Cantab.), Chairman of the 

Department of Persian, Osmania Universitj*; Presi- 
dent, Islamic Section, Eighth All-India Oriental 

Conference at Mysore. 

*8. The Library Renaissance in Persia under the 
Pahlavf Regime. 

1. Persia as an ancient home of art, culture and 
learning. 

2. Contribution of the Persians to Islamic Civi- 
lization. 

3. The stability of the Persian language and the 
cultural value ot Persian literature- 

4. The Five Epochs of Persian literature. 

5. Da\vn of the New Era: — ^Library Eenaissance. 

6'. Riza Shah Pahlavi as a patron of art and letters 
and builder of the new nation, 

7. Modern literary tendencies : — Change of ideals. 

8. A brief survey of modern Persian literature. 

9. The future of Persian. 


2 * 
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Du. M. N. SinniQi, Jr.A., i>li. a (Cakt.UI.) ; Sir 

Asutosh Professor of Islaoiic Culture, Calcutta 

University. 

"9. Biographical Literature of the Arabs. 

The origin anti tlcvelopuieui of this vast and varied 
litoraturo is due only to the Muslims, without any known 
outside iuiluence. 

Its origin may be confidently traced back to the 
biography of the Prophet of Islam, the earliest attempt to 
collect the materials for which was made before the begin- 
ning of the second century of the Hijra, as it has been 
already shown by Professor Horovitz. With the end of 
the first century of the Hijra, there were compiled several 
biogi’apbics of him. 

The earliest collected biography or Biogi-aphical 
Dictionary' in Arabic also appeals to have been compiled 
about the middle of the second century of the Hijra which 
consisted of short biographical notices of the narraioi’s. 

Traditions, which according to Horontz. were kept 
by every important traditionist of the time, all the early 
biographical dictionaries of the narmtors, are lost. The 
earliest Biogi'aphioal Dictionary of them received by us 
was Taqga’t of Ibne Sa’d (d. 230/6141 which includes the 
biographical notices of 4,319 narrators. It was followed 
by' many sunilar writers and works, of which the Al- 
Tarikhal-Kahir of Al-Bukhari is said to have contained 
the notices of more then 40 thousand narrators. 

These general Biographical Dictionaries of the 
NaiTators of Tisditions of Islam were soon followed by 
those of particular classes of them, e.g., (1 ) those of the 
‘Companions,’ f2) of those of particular towns or 
provinces, (3) of those belonging to various Schools of 
Islamic Law, (4) of those of reliable or unreliable 
nan’ators, etc. 

Biographical litei’ature of the Arabs is therefoi'o 
extremely' rich. Dr. Sprenger is quite correct in his remark 
that the glory of Mohamadau literature is its literary 
biography' : there is no nation nor there has been any', 
which, like them, has during 12 centuries, narrated the life 
of every' man of letters.” 
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Syep Moiiammap, Ksjg.. m.a.. TK'<'tmvr. (iovonniif'Jil. 
<3ity ny«lorAlwl-no<’ 0 !in. 

'10. Sher Mohammed Khan Iman, a Dnkhni Contemporary 
of Mir and Sowda. 

1. A Rhorl Rkotcli of the life of the junit. 

2. An cptiniale of his poolical \YorkR. 

, 3. Tlie charactoristic elements of his poetic, genius. 
-1, His influence on later poets. 


^YAlIEn Husaik, Esq., n.A., n.L., Advocate, High 
Court, Calcutta. 

>^11. Researches of the Early Arab Scholars in the Domain 
of Biological and Spiritual Evolution. 

1. Theory of Evolution propomuled, and dis- 
coveries made by the early Muslim Natm-alists and 
Scientists. 

2. Views of Ahl-i-TasawwOf (Sufis) regarding 
Biological atid Spiritual Evolution. 

3. Views of the Sufi fratcM’uity re (Jrcation and its 
proee.ss as compared with those of the Muslim Theolo- 
gians.- 


Wahed Hussain, Esq., b.a., n.L., Advocate, High Court, 
75 — 1, New Theatre Hoad, Calcutta. 

12. "Conception of Divinity in Islam and Upanishads." 

1. Monotheistic ideas to be found in the Vedas. 3Do 
they teach Polytheism and Henotheism ? 

2, Monism, theism, idealism and pantheism of 
the Upanishads as well as concrete theism, monotheism 
and idealism of Al-Quran -a comparative study. 

, 3. Abstract monism of the Upanisliads and the 

doctrine of Wahdatalrioajud of certain section of the Sufi 
Fraternity. 
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4. No anthropomorphic concoption of Gofl in 
Islam and Upanishads. How such ideas to lie recon- 
ciled ? 

5. Parallel passages from Al-Qurau and Upani- 
shads showing similarity of religious thought of the. 
Aiyan and Semitic races. 

6. Cultiiral unity and Renaissance of modern 
India, how to be achieved. It is said that politics devides 
and culture unites. We may not have a common religitm 
in India but India can have a common culture. Unity 
founded on that basis will he well worth having. 
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IV. CLASSICAL SANSKRIT. 

- Dk. S. K. De, M.A., B.L.. D. Lit. (President). 
Prof. A. B. Dhruva, m.a., ll.b. 

Prof. D. Srixivasachar, m.a, 

C. R. JlARASraHA Sastry, m.a. (Secretary). 


P. Agharya Esq., b.sc., m.r.a.s., f.r.a.i„ State Avchseolo- 
gist, Mayurbhanj State, Post Office, Baripada. 

^=1. Sarasvati Vilasa and its Author. 

In the preface of the ‘ Sarasvati- Vilasa,’ * Dr. R. Sharaa 
Sastiy has written thus : — 

Sarasvati Vilasa piuneta Prataparudrakh\’oyam 
Maharajah Kada Kutya va vajyam chakiiretyrtadapi na 
niranayi.” 

(It has not been settled as yet when and where the 
Maharaja known as Pratapamdra, the author of Sarasvati 
Vilasa, established his kingdom.) 

The editor further writes that though King Vira 
Prataparudra Deva, sonofPurusottama Deva and grandson 
of Kapilendra Deva of the Solar dynasty of Orissa whose 
capital was at Cuttack near the Mahanadi river, appears 
to have been the author of the book, yet there definitely 
appears another king Pratapamdra Deva belonging to the 
Kakatlya dynasty of Ekasllanagara. 

From the above, it is clear that Dr. Sastri had some 
doubt as to the authorship of the “ Sarasvati Vilasa.” 

The introductory chapter as well as the colophons of 
the different chapters of Sarasvati Vilasa go to show that 
its author was Pratapamdra Deva, the ^japati king of 
Orissa, who ruled from 1497 to 1541 A. D. Rev. Thomas 
Poulkes in his preface on “ The Hindu Law ot Inheritance 
according to the ‘ Sarasvati- Vilasa’ ‘ ” wrote as follows : — 

“The work itself furnishes precise and abundant 
evidence of its authorship. 

“That it could not be the work of Prataparudra 
Gauapati, is sufficiently evident from the circumstances, 

!■ XJnivereity ot Mysore, Oriental Librarv publication, 1927, 
No. 71. 

2. Sanisviiti ViLisa. Trabuer & Co., London, 18S1. 



Pratapai'udra Deva, the Granapafci king of VVarangal, was 
carried prisoner to Delhi in A- D. 1322, when his capital 
was captured by the Mohoniedans.” 

Beeentlj'^ discovered epigraphical’ records also corro- 
borate the statement made in the introductory chapter of 
Sarasvatl Vilasa as regards the genealogy of the author. 

The date assigned by Dr. Foulkes for Gajapati Pratap 
Rudra Deva has now been corrected by the epigraphical 
records. 


P. Anujan Aohan, Esq., Government Arohasologist, 
State Museum, Trichur. 

* 2. The Paraslirama Legend and its Significance. 

The name Parasurama is not mentioned in the Vedas, 
although some are inclined to identify him with Rama 
Margavej'a, the descendant of Mrgu (Aitareya Brahmana). 

2. The story of Parasur.ama given in the Aranyapar- 
van of the Mahabharata differs considerably from those 
given in the Santiparvanorthe Anusasanaparvan ; the only 
reason that may be adduced to this difference being the 
long interval of a century or two that might have lapsed 
betw'een the composition of these legends. 

3. Two factors that are however found to be common 
in all the versions of the Parasurama legend are: (i) that 
Parasurama exterminated the Kshatriyas twenty-one times, 
and (ii) that after ridding the earth of the latter he 
offered the earth to the Brahmans. 

4. The above factors indicate nothing more than 
the stmined relationship that had once existed between 
the two upper classes of the Hindu community, which 
terminated in the establishment of the Brahman 
supremacy over the Kshatriyas. This ascendancy of the 
Brahmans at last brought to an end the long struggle of 
the priestly class and the nobilities — a struggle the traces 
of which can be found even in the pre-Buddhistic period. 

5. For this reason, and also for reasons of 
epigraphical evidence, the time of the first version of the 
legend of Parasurama uarratod in the Arapyaparvan of the 
Mahabharata may be put to the close of the second 
century after Christ, while the remaining versions to still 
later periods. 
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(5. The laud of Surparaka meutloued in the 
Santiparvam as the last retreat of Parasurama inaj’^ be 
identified with the modern Soppara in the Bombay 
Presidencj\ The Surparaka of the ^lahabharata may be 
the same as the Sorparaga of the jSasik cave inscriptions 
of tlie second centuary A. D. 

7. Parasurama was a great devotee of Siva and was 
originally connected with that cult j but he was in later 
thnes described and identified as belonging to the 
Vaishnavite cult, and is now worshipped by the Hindus as 
the sixth avatara of Vishiau. 


Y. Chakdkasekhaiiasastri, Esq., m.a., Sabitya-Yidwan, 
^ Training College, Mysore. 

*3. Is the Absence of Tragedies a defect in Sanskrit 
Literature ? 

Prevailing notion about the total absence of tragic 
dramas in Sanskrit Literature and about the incapacity of 
the Indian poets to conceive the beauty of tragedies. 

Some available instances of tragic dramas such as 
Bhasa’s Vrnbhaiiga. The presence of tragic events and 
situations in extant Sanskrit dramas. 

Consideration of the Sanskrit poets’ conception of the 
purpose of poetry explains tire conscious omission to give 
a tragic ending to dramas. 

Conclusion. 


Dasaeatha Saema, Esq., m.a., Yice-Principal and Pro- 
fessor of History, Dungar College, Sarasvati Sadan, 
Bikaner. 

4. The “Kaumudi-Mahotsava ” and the Date of 
Kalidasa. 

1. The presence, in the “ Kaumudi-Mahotsava,” of 
numerous passages whose parallelism to those found in 
Kalidasa’s works is too close to be regarded as accidental. 
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2. The reseiriblance relates not inerel}’’ to the idea 
but often extends to the language and metre of the vetse. 

3. The historical importance of determining which 
is the borrower : whether Kalidasa or the authoress of the 
“ Kaumudi-Mahbtsava,” since the date of the latter has 
been, with fair certainty, been fixed as about 3^10 A.C. 

4. Gritical examination of the parallel passages and 
conclusion in favour of the “ Kaumudi-Mahotsava ” being 
the borrower. 

5. Kalidasa, therefore, must have lived much earlier 
than 340 A..G. 


P. Govindachartaswami, Esq., Yedauta ^iromani,. 
Lecturer in Alankara and Sahitya, Maharaja’s 
Sanskrit College, Vizianagaram. 

IS. Kalidasa belongs to Andhradesa. 

To fix Kalidasa’s home we have to depend primarily 
upon such internal evidence from his works as is histori- 
cally tenable. His MalavTkagnimitra and Vikramorvasij'a 
prove that he was related to the king of Yidarbha, and to 
Vikrama whose capital was Pratishthana on the banks of 
the Godavari in the Kuntala countiy. \Yhether Kalidasa 
belonged to the one or the other court, it is apparent that 
he belonged to the Andhradesa, though it might be that 
he has described far off places, often pertinentl 3 v Like- 
wise, his description of some particular religion or worship 
or the court of a certain Vikramarka who is differently 
held either as having belonged to Ujjaj'ani or as having 
been a Gupta, does not waivant us to conclude that Kali- 
dasa was a Saivaite or a native of that part of India in 
which the religion or the worship or the court was 
existing and in power. 
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Dr. TTap Dutt Shabma, m.a., pIud., Khajnri 
Bungalow, Shahibag, Alimedabad. 

6. The meaning of the word Upachara according to 
Gotama and the Rhetoricians. 

The word n-pachara has undergone many changes. 

1. Grotaina understands erery kind of lakshanp as 
an outcome of it. He also uses this word in the sense 
erf ordinary sabdapraydga. 

2. Like Gotama, Anandavardhana also uses this 
word in the ordinary sense of lakshaim or bhakti. He 
throws no light on the basic idea underlying npachSm. 

3. A departure is first made by Kuutaka who 
understands upaeJisra as the cause of sSrdpe-lakshana 
and based upon sadrisya. He would even have it as 
leading to the prailyamsna or suggested sense in the 
aprastutaprasamsii figure. 

4. Mahimabhatta considers upach&m as the cause 
of a secondary sense which may be lakshita or anamiia. 
Even rasa is an outcome of upadiSra according to him. 

6. According to Mukulabhatta, upachdra is not 
simple transference of epithet or metaiphor but that 
particular type of it which is based upon the relationship 
of either (4 cause and effect, substratum and the thing 
subsisting in it, or (ii) similarity brought about by the 
common property shared by two distinct objects. The 
first is called the suddhdpachdra and the second 
gawjdpack&ra. It may be inferred that gaunopachdra 
is the basis of rdpaka and atisayokti. He gives no clear 
cut definition of upachdra. 

6. Mammata, like Mukulabhatta leaves out the 
definition of upachdra. His vagueness has led the 
different commentators to interpret the term differently. 
The majority of them, however, hold that Mammata uses 
the term in the sense of a relationship based upon either 
(t) resemblance, or (m) other than resemblance, viz., 
tddartha, svasvdinibhdva, avayavdvayavibhdva a,nd tdtka- 
rmya. 

7. Yilvanatha is very clear about it. He regards it 
as conveying the relationship based upon resemblance 
only. 

8. Vidyadhara is singular in his opinion which is 
just the contrary to that of Yisvanatha. He does not 
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regard upnchdra as leading lo addrsi/asninhaitdlut or 
resemblance. Upachum according to him is any one of 
the following five savtbatitihaj! — Kdrpal'drnnahjiara, 
tedariha, /tvasrsmiblidva, anaitavdrai/avibhdra. and 
isfbarwi/a. Thus, he veiy much resembles Gotama in bis 
opinion. 


A. -2?. Khishka Aiyangar, Esq., m. a., l. t., 

Sometime Eesearch Scholar, ^ladras University. 

7, The] Date of Rasarnavasudhakara. 

The Eas^avasudhakara is a piece of_ Alankara 
literature attributed to Singabhflpala otherwise known 
generallj” as Sarvajna Singapa. He was placed bj* the late 
Mr. Seshagiri Sasti-i about 1330 A. D. 

An attempt is here made lo fix the date of the work 
in the light of the available material at present. 

The dynastic list furnished by the text agrees with 
that given by Sewell for the Venkatagiri Zamindari and 
the first two members were contemporaries and servants of 
Prataparudra II of Warangal. 

An examination of the internal evidence reveals refer- 
ences to Hemadri, Yidyanatha and Yidyadbara. Anapota, 
the father of the reputed author, was a contemporary of 
Yema of Kondavidu whose dates range up to 1349 A. I). 

The confusion in the identification of Singa, the 
author of Easarnavasudbakara. is rendered worse by: — 

(1) The existence of a number of Singabhupalas 
very closely related to and almost contemporar 3 * with one 
another. 

(2) The wrong assumptions of scholars like Dr. 
E. G. Bhnudarkar and M. T. Narasimha Aiyangar to whom 
all the facts were not available. 

Fixing the lower and upper limits bj’ those who quote 
the work and who are quoted in the work, a rough range 
of 1350 — 1400 A. D. ma\’ be accepted. 

An examination of the three inscriptions of Eajaraja 
Madliava and Anapota. the father of the reputed author, 
helps us in concluding that : 

(1) Eajaraja Madhava was the sixth son of Singa, 
the reputed author of Easaryavasudhakara, whose date 
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iiccordiug to the Srirangam plates is 14.21 A. IX Hence 1400 
as the last date of Singa, the father, can only be a bare 
truth. 

(2) The question of Hrinatha andPotainia as having 
been contemporaries of Singa has to be revised. 

(3) The Vaishpvaite tradition that Vedanta Hc.sika 
sent Siuga a few works at his request, has a sure basis, 
but the accounts are contUcting and hence requires care- 
fnl examination. 

Hence the pexiod between loGt* — 1400 A. D. is 
advocated for the author of Rasarnavasudhiikam. 


Prof. C. Kukhan* Baja, m.a., 1). Phil. (Oxox.), 
University of Madras. 

8. " esa rajeva dussantah sarangenatiramhasa.** 

This is the last line in the prologue to the Hdhuntalu 
of Kalidasa and contains the words of the sntradMra, In 
this paper an attempt is made to show that the expression 
“ esa rdja refers to the speaker himself, namely the 
stUradhdra. By a comparison of parallel passages from 
other Sanskrit dramas and by an examination of works on 
dramaturgy, especially Bharata Sastm. it is shown that the 
siiiradhtira must have appeared in the costume of the king 
Dussantah. Finrther, the paper proceeds to certain points 
concerning some dramatic technique, namely the relation 
of the prosiSvana to the main plot in a drama and of the 
stUmdMra to the characters in the drama. 


9. A study on the Prakriyasarvasva of Narayana Bhatta. 

In this paper, the work on grammar by Karayana 
Bhatta called the Prahriydmrcasva is anah'sed with a 
view especially to giving the auchorsand works quoted in it. 
There are some authors unknown till now, especially the 
author of a eommentaiy on the Kakil'anriffi of Vamana. 
In the work there are also profuse quotations from some 
works of which no complete copy is available, especially the 
Bhojasiitras-with the eommentaiy on them by Dandanatha. 
There is mention of one Sankara also, who in some places 
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is to be identified vrith the author of the Jat/amnijgala com- 
nientarv on the Shaffil'avu'i ; in one place he is the great 
Safibarlcharya himself. There is also dealt uith in the 
paper the general attitude of the author towards Sanskrit 
grammar, ton*ards authority in grammar, his catholic point 
of view and his synthetic method in the treatment of the 
subject. Certain interesting interpretations of grammatical 
terms are also dealt with. 


Dr. A. N. Nab.vsimhiAj m.a.. rh.D.. Cniversifey 
Xiibrarian, ^fysore.-' 

~10. Gitagangadhara of Sri Nanjarajasekhara. 

The Privie Minuisr — Poet of 3fv.«ort’. 

This SirS^fapadi in praise of Srikantbesvara of 
Nanjangnd is modelled on Gliag&vinda of Jayadeva. 

The author. Sri Nanjarajasekhara or simply Nanjaraja. 
is the brother of Daiavayi DevarSja and son of Kajale 
Vlraraja and grandson of Kalale Doddaraja. These 
belong to the Dalavayi family of Kalale. The author 
Nanjaraja is also known to History, as Karachiui 
Niinjarajaiya, lived abont 1737-67 A. D. and be 
has also written the following Kannada works : — 

1. -Mabesvara Bhakti YiJasa D.arpana 

•2. Lifigapurana 

3. SivagTte 

4. -Sivabhaktavilasadarpana 

5. Markandeyapnrana 

6. Kakudgiri Mahatmyam 

7. Halgsya Mahatmyam 

8. ^rajapuri Mahimadarsa 

9. Sivadhannottara 

10. Haradattachaiyara Mahstiue 

11. Bbarata-Adiparva 

The name of the author is given in the eighth stanza 
of each asfapadi. The descriptive account of the ances- 
tors of the anthor. as given in this work, agiues in all 
respects \ritb the one given in the inscriptions : Yd. 32,, 
Yd. 58., and Tn.N. 36. 
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The colophon at the etui of each of his Nvorks, so far 
made available, bears t>ut- the stalcineuts made by the 
author about himself and his literary works. 

The ni/;*?*’ used in this work of six nargaK and 2*1 
asfapadis, according to the manuscripts in my possession, 
arc the following and these are reported tti have been in 
use in Southern India during the ISth century : — 

1. !Malavi, 2. Bhairavi. 3. Vasantu, 4. Ramakn- 
ysi, 0. Nagagandhiiri, 6. KiimbhOji, 7. Bhlipali, 
S. Karnata, 9. Desaksari. 10. Varaji, 11. Sankara- 
bbaraiia, 12. Ahari, 13. Kapi, 14. Mnkhari, 15. Madhya- 
mavati, and 16. Regupti. 

The author is a devout bbakta of Srikanthesvara of 
Naujangud. This is a vorv good Siatsfapadi in Sanskrit 
and has not been noticed by Professor Sainbamurti of the 
Madras University in his Extension Lfctures. recently 
delivered at Madras, 


C. R. N.\H.vsn[HA S.\sTm, Assistant Professor of 
Sanskrit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

'‘1 1 . Sanskrit paper on ” A Novel view of Rasa 

1. The importance of the Rasa School among the 
different schools of poetics. 

2, Points of detail in respect of which there is 
difference of opinion among the followei-s of the Rasa 
school. 

B. Practical unanimity of opinion as regards the 
nature of Rasa. 

4. The novelty of the view (regarding nature of 
Rasa) adopted by an Alankara writer of the early part of 
the 13th century. Arguments advanced in favour of this 
view which is opposed to the traditional view. 

5. Examination of the arguments referi-ed to above, 
and conclusion in favour of the traditional view. 
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H^ahasimha. Sastuy, Devudd, m.a., Bangcaloro. 

*12. Message of Kalidasa. . 

Kalidasa is unique in combining in his kav^^as the 
literary beauty of the Bamaj’ana, and the deep religious 
thought of the IMahabharata.’ Others have improved upon 
the performance of Kalidasa but partially .only. Perhaps 
he is the mouthpiece of the age of the early Brahman 
revival ; and so, this unusual combination. 

His is the poetry of optimism, which knows no defeat, 
nor goes mad with success. He pursues the goal cheer- 
fully, The attainment of perfection to him means 
removal of the impediments in the way. 

Like his ancestor of the hoarj’^ Vedio past, he delights 
in the World which has its own values and pleasures ; but 
there is something higher and nobler. To one who knows 
the latter, the values change and so it ceases to be of any 
consequence. 

His man is a conqueror in the full sense of the term. 
Only there is a way to do it. ^faster the means and 
success is yours. 

Insistence on svadliarma wdth a just pride, emphasis 
on the co-operation of the othcr-wordly-minded hermit 
and the prosperous hero for the welfare of the world,* and 
the belief in a benevolent Nature which is ail alive, are 
other aspects of his ^ifessage which alwaj's rejuvenates 
and reforms the World. 


H. N. Baghavendrachak, Esq., m.a., Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

1 3. Rasa. 

1. The importance of liasa. Reference to Kdvija- 
l>ralcSha, KUnjai/radlpa and its commontar}'. 

2. Definition of Rasa with reference to love as 
Rasa. 

3. Love in actual life, Ksrya-Ksrana and saha- 

k3ri. 

4. Love in dancing and poetry. Vihhava, anuhhava 
and ryahhich&ri. 
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3, The philosophy of JRasa. 
6. Its realistic implication. 


S. Kamachakdra Bao, Esq., m.a., Dcpavtniont 
of Sanskrit, Mysore University. 

14. Tragedies in Sanskrit 

Importance of tragedj’ in Western literature. 
Attempt at finding out tragedies in Sanskrit — Opinions 
of Western critics and of Indian poetics — How four 
dramas-tJrubhafiga, liarnabhara, Vcpisaihhara and 
Chandakausika conform to Westcrii standards of tragic 
drama. * 

Reasons for calling Karnabhara, a tragedy even though 
the death of the hero does not take place — Death of the 
hero in tJrubhanga — Death expressed euphemistically 
in Chandakausika — Death of the hero in Veijtsamhara — 
reasons for considering Duryodhana as the hero of V5pl- 
saihhara. 

The heroes. — ^Men illustrious in rank and fortune of 
exceptional character— How they suffer calamities — 
Causes for the calamities— Karpa’s moral and intellectual 
error — Tragic trait that led to Duryodhana’s fall — 
Harischandra, a victim of fate and circumstances. 

Constniction of Ycnl and Chandakau4ika, Shake- 
spearean in typo — structure-element of curiosity— com- 
plexity. Urubhanga and Karpabhara, Greek in type — 
Simplicity of structure ; unchanging situation, concentra- 
tion on one personality — representation of catastrophe — 
the three unities. 

Common featui’es of Greek tragedies and these 
dramas: — Subject matter, display of character, curse, 
epic and lyrical elements, dialogue, dreams, tragic iron}^ 
. absence of comic elements, fewness of characters, collision 
of rival principles, moralising tendency. 

How the impropriety of the Love scene and the 
irrelevancy of certain acts disappear when Yeni is 
viewed as a tragedy — Significance of the Love scene in 
Chandakau&ka. Title and ending of the play — ^Tho 
‘‘tragic sentiment’. ‘ ' 
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■ K. Rama Pisharoti, M.a.. Professor of Sanskrit, 
Annainaloi Uuiversit\% Anuaiualaiaagar. 

'15. An interpretation of a Text from the Dhvanyafoka, 

In laying down what has fae-en characterised as 
the iioka^V'jca equation. Tritfikiira has wade a .statement 
which, as it is now' accepto-d .ami inieriirotetl. runs as 
follows: — 

m 

“ nihaiasaTiacattvirahahatarahrauiicli/ikraiulajaniiah 
soka era hhhainya parinafai!.’' 

(DH— p.— 27.) 

In this fonn of the text there i.s involved a B&ms- 
yanm'irodlia and varied attempts have been made to 
remove it. Amongst these the most important is 
the suggestion that the term sahaedrT be changed into 
sahae&ra. This is obvionsly not very satisfactory. The 
BeniSyanavirodha ceases to exist if we accept the 
text as printed in the Kayj-auiala Edition of the text 
(1911), which reads .taimihiia instead of nihnla. In which 
case it means the wailings of the d}'ing bird moved the 
sage into activity. The bird was crying, not because of 
the pangs of the wound, nor because of the prospect of 
immediate death, but because of his immediate separation 
from his beloved. In other words, the virahav£dana of 
the dying bird, who thus figured as an ideal lover, roused 
the sage and his over-powering emotion burst itself out in 
the well-known song — 

me nmda yratlsfhem itamQyamah iSsrat^ mmeh^ 
yai hr a u ficham iih tine deha ma vadJn'h he nta moh i tarn * 


^^liilAMSAKAEAXSA, AXD MlJtAMSA SlEOMAXI, V. A. 
Ramaswaot Sasip.1, M.A., Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
Annamalai University. 

1 6. Was Bhartrihari a Buddhist ? 

An attempt is made to refute the current view that 
Bhartrihari was a Buddhist. 
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T. N. SREEKAjrrArYA, Esq., m.a.. Lecturer in Kannada, 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

•17. ‘Imagination* in Indian Poetics. 

The supreme place usually given to Imagination in 
Mi’estern Poetics. The purpose of the prc.sent paper : to 
bring together and correlate the views of some great 
Indian theorists on Imagination. 

* Pratihhd. the Sanslorit equivalent of Imagination. A 
word about the samadkiginia of Vamana and the hhdriha- 
lamhim. The essential identity of iakti and iiraiibhn. 
The observations of Rajasekhara, Tauta. Knntaka, Ahhi- 
navagupta. Mabimabhalta and a few others on the nature 
of praiibhis. Kuntaka deserves special mentiou : his 
rahrakavivjjdiiara is nothing but jiraiihhGvtjapQra. 

The causes of praiibhd. Its supremacy over the 
other qualities and accomplishments held necessary for 
a poet. 

Creative Imagination {Kdratfiirl pratibha J. The two 
main modes of its worMng: apUrverthauirmSiia and 
sxihmdrfha tlarsana. Can poetn* represent life exacth* as 
it is? The implications of admitting rastudhvani, 
scabhSvoMi, etc. 

The poet’s imagination always under the control of 
the dominant mood of the poem. The fitness {ancbiiija) of 
a fancy or an image determined with reference to JRasa. 

Intuition and Expression {prakhya and tipskliya). 
Does the poet’s conception undergo any modification in 
the coarse of expression ? Kuntaka’s observations. 

Pratihha as the basic element in every alamksra. 

Pratihha as the chief criterion for estimating the 
greatness of a poet. 

Descriminative and Responsive Imagination (Bheva- 
yiti^ Pratibhe). The necessity for the co-operation of the 
reader's imagination with the poet’s. 

Concluding remarks. 


3 ’^ 
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. Mb. M. -N. Srinivasa Ixengab, Samskrita . 

Kavioharitre Office, Bangalore. 

18. Kannada paper on “Vararuchi and Katyayana.*’ 

Uncertainty as regards the parentage, time, place, 
etc., of Vararuchi. 

The Kathasaritsagara story identifying Katyayana 
and Vararuchi not deserving of credence. 

Inaccuracy of the belief in the contemporaneity of 
Vararuchi, KStyayana, Vyadi, Indradatta and Panini. 

‘Katyayana’ neither the family name nor an alter- 
native of Vararuchi. 

Available references to ‘ Vararuchi and Katyayana. 
No mention of Vararuchi in the numerous works attri- 
buted to Katyayana. Conclusion to the effect that 
Katyayana and Vararuchi are not identical and the author 
of the Vavtikas is Katyayana and not Vararuchi. 


K. A. SUBRAMANIA IVER, EsQ., M.A., Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit, Lucknow University. 

19. Who are the Anityasphotavadinah ? 

Professor Charu Deva Shastri’s new edition of the 
VakyapadTya with the commentaries of Bhartrihari and 
Vyisabhadeva is a very welcome publicatiou. It throws 
light on many interesting points. One such is the exist- 
ence of some thinkers vrho used the word sphota in 
explaining their views, while holding the anityapalcsha. 
There were two sets of people who did that. According 
to the first set, sphdfa is the name of the first sound that 
is produced by any movement or contact and dhvani that 
of the reverberation or echo following it. This view is set 
forth in Vakyapadiya, 1, 103. Vrisabhadeva says that the 
people who held this view were difierent from those who 
held the abhivyaktiveda, Abbinavagupta quotes Vak. I; 
103, to prove that grammarians were the first who used 
the word dltvani in the sense of reverberation, or echo. 
This means that according to Abbinavagupta, the 
antiyapaksha was held by grammarians. Perhaps the}’’ 
were not the orthodox grammarians but a minority 
among them. According to the other set spliOta and 



dlivani are produced at the same time. Splidta is like the 
flame of a lamp and dlivani like the light. Another 
comparison is with a substance and its smell. Both are 
produced at the same time. Were the people who held 
this view also grammarians ? 


Pandit M. E. Vabadacharya, Kannada Pandit, 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

20. asJ^^r. 

vSidi sidcJsSrfi 2 l©c 5 ,oe 3 e eozS 7 

EhJ20 — 7Pe)S3rf 

sSsJ^ — SjooasS^, DDa&^chES^, 7 

sras, — ;33oi)o ;33o3i4cchch otodi 7 
esJti ’ 

‘gdd sJ»aj.srad essSd rtaearttfo. 

dd — dsferasSch? e^qssddSrtTOqJeS ? 

* bh,zo ciSo ’ eiaou !oi3d.. 

d W |7 

9e)dd^ato ‘gdd djasJrt^rU igdad sjasSi^ 

z^alsSj^rttfo. 

, ddds edDoti djspd^^ ervoad 

e! O ■ J -*v -• ' d 

^cgjs^rid. 


B. D. Kabmaekab, Esq., m.a., Principal and Professor 
of Sanskrit, Sir Parasurambhan College, Poona 2. 

21. The Authorship of the Bhagavadgita, in the light 
. of the Vibhuti-adhyaya of the Gita. 

Professob Lachmi Dhar Shastrt, jr.A., m.o.l.. Bead 
of the Department of Sanskrit, Delhi University, 
Delhi. 

22. The Myth of the Five Husbands of Draupadi. 



V. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

Phop. M. JJimYANNA, Jt.A., PrfisiQtiiit. 

Sir S. RAnnAKiiisiiNAN, Kt., M.A., d.sc. 

Rao JBaliafhir Pr. S. JC. liiifjAVAi.KAii, M.A., J’li.D., r.B.S. 
Vidwcm H. N. Hagitavkndbaciiar, m.a., Secretary. * 


M. S. BasavaIiIngiaii, Esq., m.a., b.l., Assistant 

Cur-ntor, Government Oriental Libraiy, Mysore. 

1. The Virasaiva doctrines relating to the conception of 
Paramatman, Jivatman and final beatitude. 

Brahma is termed Lifiga in the Virasaiva philo- 
sophj' and Jiva is known ‘by the technical name of 
AAga. The existence of the world is not illusory, as in 
the Advaita system of Sankara but is as real as that of 
Brahma ; and the world lies in a dormant condition in 
Brahma before creation. This Brahman, like the liquid 
ghee becomiug solid, became Kvara, while creating the 
world; and His energy is called Sakti. The latter is in- 
separably associated with Brahman as pollen with lotus. 
The whole world of spirit and matter takes its rise from 
Siva united with Sakti as the threads of the web come out 
of the spider’s womb. The world is only a manifestation of 
Siva. Brahma appears to bo limited by Upadhi as Akasa 
appears so by jars, etc. 

Siva himself becomes Jiva, ivhen he is in association 
with sthQla sakti and gets limited knowledge, power, etc., 
Jivas are as many as there are Upadhis. Siva and Jiva 
appear in one and the same cbaiian3’a. 

When Jiva shakes off the impurities existing in his 
three bodies, namel3^ kara^a, soksma and stlihla by in- 
stalling in them the three Liflgas, namely, Bhava, Prana 
andls^a, and practises this Liftgafigasaniarasya, he realises 
his oneness with Brahma and attains final release. 
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Dr. S. K: Belvalkab, m.a., ph.D., University 
Professor of Sanskrit, Hindu University, Benares. 

2. The Pre-Patanjala Yoga. » 

In this paper an attempt is made, with the help of 
statements in the Bhagvad-glta, the Svetasvatara and 
other Upanisads, the Patanjalayogahhasya, and the 
Darsanic literature generally (including Jain and Buddhist 
writings), to determine the nature of the original Yoga 
system, which was Pre-Buddhist in origin and the ulti- 
mate-basic notions of which can be traced back to the 
Brahmanic and the Later-Vedic periods. Incidentall 3 ' 
there is offered a discussion of the problem of the identity' 
of the Yoga-Patanjali with Vyakarana-Pacanjali and the 
question whether the original Saihkhya was theist, 
monist, and idealist, or in the alternative, atheist, dualist, 
and realist. The paper also contains an appreciation and 
criticism of Professor Jacobi’s valuable and scholai'lj’^ 
paper on the same subject published in 1930. 


Prof. G. H. Bhait, m:.a., Baroda. 

3. A further note on Visnusvami and Vallabahacharya. 

1. This paper is a continuation of my paper on 
“ Visnusvami and Valla.bhacsrya” read before the Seventh 
Oriental Conference, Baroda, 1933, and tries to prove 
on fresh grounds that the alleged relation between the 
two Acar 3 ’as is not at all acceptable. 

2. The evidence of the work, Pdmapatala, shows the 
disparity between the religio-philosophical views of the 
two Acaryas. 

3. The docinnent at Ujjain, showing the connection 
between the two Acaryas, is unreliable. 

4. According to Vallabhacarya, Bilvamahgala was a 
follower of the Mayavada-school at the outset. The 
latter therefore cannot be a spiritual teacher of the former, 
who therefore cannot be connected with Visnusvami. 

5. Prof. Glassenappe’s view examined. ’ 

6. Conclusion. 
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H. D. BHA!crACHAiiyTA.EsQ., M.A., 13.L.; Dacca lTniversit 3 % 
4. Yoga Psychology, 

Buddhism and Toga Philosophy, and to a less extent 
Jainism also, entered into a searching analysis -of the 
process of thinking in order to ■ find out the impediments 
to Shat concentmtion ‘ of attention on spiritual matters 
■which all of them considered to be essential for the reali- 
sation of the .wwjiMMMi bomi77i of spiritual life. Eaph 
started •with certain philosophical assumptions ; and in the 
case of the Yoga system these were the duality of Purusha, 
andPrakrti, the painful character of all temporal existence, 
the infinity of Pumshas, the isolated character (kaivalya) 
of the released soul and the absence of pain in the stetc 
of salvation. The process of bondage is constituted by 
the gradual covering over of the soul by different vestments 
of materiality —a process ■which is really' eternal but des- 
cribed as due to the loss of equillibriuni of the three gunas 
of Pralcrti in the proximity of Purusha. The process of 
liberation is constituted b.y the removal of these vestments 
and the sinking of the soul into its inner essence of pure 
experience. The ultimate condition is from the nature of 
the case indescribable, but successive advances towards 
spiritual iliuminatiou are described and distinguished from 
one another. The method of advance is the utilisation 
of the material obstacles themselves in the interest of the 
spirit. Hence gross matter, gross body, the sense organs, 
mind, egoism and intelligence are all pressed into the 
service as objects of concentration and various powers 
are supposed to develop as the power of concentration 
increases. The converse process of withdrawal from these 
is simnltaneously pushed on. This leads to a description 
of mental types for which different disciplines are laid 
down. ilinute prescriptions about the bodily and 
mental attitudes of concentration and ethical acts and 
intentions are delineated with great skill, and well-known 
psychological laws are e^ioited to bring about the 
immobility of psychical life (which the Toga considers 
to be material in character) and to uproot not only overt 
thoughts but also memories, dispositions, instincts and 
other latent tendencies. Suprarational experiences of 
different grades of fineness also come in for treatment but 
not at such length as in Buddhism. 
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Pkalhad C. Divakji, Esq., M.A., ll.m., Fii-st' Class 
Subordinate Judge, Jalgaou, E. Khandesh. 

5, The Problem of Freedom In Indian Philosophy, 

The western philosophers have given much thought 
to the question hovr far an individual soul is free to think 
out his own highest ideal and take appropriate steps 
towards its realization, and fixed upon certain laws as 
governing him when engaged in such a pursuit. The 
object of this paper is to investigate whether the Indian 
philosophers had thought over that problem and, if so, 
what conclusions the}’ had arrived at and how far they 
are in accord with tho.se of the western thinkers. 

Towards that end the Indian philosophers are divided 
into two classes — (1) the founders of the philosophical 
systems who were idealists and (2) the cojuposers of the 
Itihasas and Puranas who were realists ; and on a geneiul 
survey of their composition the conclusion has been drawn 
that the former had not, but the latter had, thought over 
the problem in all its bearings, that according to them 
there are three kinds of causes which throw obstacles in 
the way of the realization of one’s ideal, namely Adhya- 
tmik (personal), Adhibhautik (environmental) or Adhi- 
daivik (spiritual or supernatural) and that these cjiuses 
correspond to those results of the operation of “The 
Law of Personality ”, “The Law of the Ought " and “ The 
Law of Nature ” of the western philosophers, who are for 
the purpose of drawing a comparison between the Adhi- 
daivik causes and the law of nature divided into three 
classes namely — (1) the Rationalistic Idealists, (2) the 
Personalists and (3) the Naturalists. 

In the end a hope is expressed that more educated 
Indians would take to a serious study of the Epic and 
Pauranic literatures of India with a view to get new 
light on many a problem in which the modera thinkers 
are engaged. 



K,. GoPAiiAKRisHNAMMA Gartt,. Government 
Arts College, Bajahmnndry. 

6. The keystone of Indian Logic, 


G. Handmantha Bao, Esq., m.a., Maharaja’s College, 

Mysore. 

7. The Dialectic of Pramanya. , 

The paper does not deal with the problem of validity 
historically. It is essentially an analytical and critical 
study of it. It consists of three parts : The first part 
deals with the dialectical development of the problem, the 
second with the dialectical movement of thought back .and 
forth between alternative solutions of it and the third is a 
general reflection on how the problem stands in con- 
temporary philosophy. 


P. V. Kane, Esq., m.a., Advocate, 

Angre’s Wadi, Bombay, 4. 

8. Kalivarjya (Practices foi-bidden in the Kali age). 

As in other countries so in India the Golden Age has 
been in the past. Kgveda X. lO'lO shows that even at 
that time it was believed that moral degradation will 
predominate in times to come. But in the Bgveda there is 
no theory of the four Yugas. The word Yaga is used in the 
Bgveda in the sense of ‘jmke,’ a very brief period, generation, 
long period of time, a cycle of four 5 'ears. The names of 
the four Yugas do not occur in the Bgveda. But Krta in 
Bg. X. 346 appears to mean ‘ a lucky throw of dice’. 
Kali appears to be the name of a sage (Bgveda VIII. 
6616 and Bgveda _X. 398). The words Krta, Treta, 
Dvapara, Kali (or Askanda) occur in the Taittiriya and 
Vajasaneya SaruhitSs, in the Taittiriya and ^atapatha 
Brahmanas, in the sense of throws of dice. The Aitai’eya 
brahmana mentions the names Krta and others, but it is 
doubtful whether any regular theory of four Yugas had 
then been evolved. The ancient Dharma-sfttras of 
Gautama and Apastamba do not exhibit any full-fledged 



thuory of four Yu}’,aJ^. ia >n tlu' 

Visnudlnnimsfjtra. tho Mabfihliumtn luid tlu* runHuiH 
tbnt' wo i^ot a fully dcvolojiotl t booty of Yti{!n«. ’J'biji inus!. 
bnvo boon tiono iluriu}* tbo fivo ttr r.ix oonttnioK bobtro 
C’.brist. This tboory of pruotioos j»rti;;ro‘iHivi»|y doloriorat^ 
iui: in four npioa proviibal ;i imoful inojui*^ of oxpl.'tinin;; 
iwivv tuoouvouii'ut toxts an«l obnoxious pniotioos. Hut 
Ibo n',>.uU is nniusiii}*. siiu'o writors who liko H.-inlsarti 
profoss U\ b:\vi> lopislntod for tlu' Kali a;;«' bavo to bo 
relcgatoil to nuuoto a;4os, as Uto practicos porinitttul by 
them woro oondoinuoil in lator tituos. Works like tlu' 
Sn)rtic:u«lrika.(kittirvai|»aoiiitrin*uni. I’tiniKira-inHflbtiviya 
contain loni: ijunlntiojis doatint’ vvitb Kalivarjya takon 
from tbe Aflityapurapa. Apasfatuba condoinm d p;iviu}i a 
special sbari‘ tt> Ibo oldest son. and Brbaspati ootidomns 
nujotja in the Kali ajjo. Aiuonj' the Ibiranas. (bo 
Xfiradiyapunina contains four verses on Kalivarjya. A 
few' venues from tbe IBndiiuapttraua oti the same stibjeot 
are cited by Aparurku and otbors. Tbe Adityapurana 
forbids about forty-fotir pmctices wbicb tiro Ibon sot out 
and brief notes are added, wberts necessary, showing bow 
those practices were once allowed (»>., were once dharmn). 
It appears that tbe Kalivarjya verses be|»an to bo com- 
posed about 4th or •'itb century A. 1). and tbe process went 
on till at least tbe 8tb or Htb ottttlurv. 


M. LAKSHMiNARASiMHiAir, Ksy., M.A., Lecturer 
in Sanskrit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

9. The Jiva in Advaita. 

Introduction — ^'I’wo opposite tendencies, asscrtivistic 
and negati\istic, bolding sw’ay alternately in tbe succes- 
sive periods of Indian thought-development. 

Tbe Advaitiu — Not a nihilist— Strikes the happy 
mean betw’een the extremes. 

Tbe Advaitic concept of reality. 

Rapid survey of the Adbikaranas pertaining to Jiva 
in tbe Sutra-bhasbya with some of tbe commentaries 
thereon. 

Deductions. 

Parallelism between tbe Advaitin and Bosanquet. 

Corroboration of Idealism by modern science. 

Conclusion. 
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P, M. Modi, b.a. (Bombay Uni.), jr.A., (b.h.u.) 
i>h. D. (Kiel Uni.), Zala Vedanta Prizeman 
fBorabay Uni.), Professor of Sanskrit, Samal- 
(las College, ]3havnagar. 

10. The Scheme of Brahmasutras 1, 1 — 3: A Rapproahement. 

In this paper the writer has imdertalcen an inquiry 
into the scheme of the author of the Brahmasutras in the 
arrangement of the Srutis .selected for discussion in Bra. 
Su.I, 1— 3. 

A table of the visayavskyas referred to in Bra. Su. I. 
1 — 3 shows that the Gratis selected by the Sutrakara from 
any particular Upanisad are exactly in the order in which 
they originally occur in that particular Upanisad. Thus 
the serial order and the preponderance of the visayavohjas 
from the Chandogya Upa. in Bra. Su. I. 1—3 do not prove 
Prof. Belvalkar’s view that the original basis of Bra. Su. 
1. 1 — 3 was a “ Chandog 3 'a Upanisad Brabmasutra”. 

' A suggestion for the scheme of Bra. Su. I. 1 — ^3 is 
contained in Bra. Su. III. 3. 11 {finandudaijalt fradhe- 
nasijd) and in Bra. Su. III. 3. 38 — 39 {safyddayah ksvidd 
itamira iatra o' dyatanddibhyah). The three groups of 
attributes, vis., Snandddayah, satysdayah and ayaiand- 
dayali mentioned in these Sutras refer to the attributes 
of Brahman mentioned in Bra. Su. I. 1 — 2 and 3, respec- 
tively. 

Points of evidence : — 

1. Identification of dnanda in dnandddi with dnandc. 
in the visayavdhja of Bra. Su. I. 1, 2 (ananddddhyeva 
khalvimani bkdtdni jdyante, dnandena jdtdni jlvanti, 
anandam praya}2tyab}dsainvi&a7Jti — Tai. Upa. III. 6). 
Identification of safya in satyadayak with safya in satya- 
sainkalpa in the visayavdkya of Bra, Sfl. I. 2. 1 vie., Cha. 
Upa. III. 14 — 2. Identification of dyatana in dyatanddi- 
bhyali (Bra. Sfl. III. 3 — 39) with dyatana in 
dyubJivddydyatana?)i in Bra. Sfl. I. 3—1. 

2. .Interpretations of Bra. Su. III. 3 — 11, 38—39, 
Reconstruction of Sutra III. 3 — 89 as satyddayali kamdd 
itamira, taira c’ dyatanddibhyah. — Evidence of Bra. Sfl, 
in. 2 — 14 [ardpavad eva hi fatpradhdnatvdt) for the 
meaning of the word pradhana. Evidence of Bra. Su. 1. 
2 — 23 (nlp'opanydsScca), According to the Sfltrakai’a the 
supreme Being has two aspects a-rdpavat whioh is the 
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chief or pradh&na aspect and rfipavat which is the 
secondary aspect. Both them can have giiijas dr 
dharmas. The group of attributes, anandadayah, belongs 
only to the chief or pradhdna aspect. The group, satya- 
daxjali optionally belongs to the rdyavat aspect or pnrtalia. 
The ^’oup, ayatanadayali belongs solely to the rUpavat 
aspect. Thus the 6rutis about ardpavat Brahman, those 
which according to the Sutrakara describe both the rupavat 
and the a-rdpavat and those which deal with only the 
rdpavat are collected and discussed by the Sutrakara in Bra. 
Su.1. 1~2 and 3, respectively. 

3 — 4. An analysis of the nature of (III) the Sutra- 
kara’s arguments in Bra. Su. I. 1 — 3 and (IV) the contents 
of the visayav&hya Srutis of Bra. Sfl. I. 1 — 3. The 
Sutrakara in. the first Pada argues that the visaysvaJcyas of 
that Pada mention the creation, continuation and merging 
of this world from and into the topic of the visayav&Jcyas. 
His chief argument in the second Pada is that the Srutis 
discussed therein mention the gwias, dharmas and the 
rapa of the Supreme — Being. In the third Pada he 
emphasizes the fact that the visayavekyas of that Pada 
call their topics or mention his exclusive 

attributes. These arguments are consistent with the 
nature of the contents of the visayavdkyas. 

5. The result of this paper solves many other 
problems regarding Bra. Su. I. 1 — 3. 

6. Examination and refutation of the views of 
SahkaraoSprya, the Bhamatibara, the author of the Eatna- 
prabha, Anandagiri, Ramanuja and Vallabha about the 
scheme of the Sutvakara’s selection of the visayavskyas and 
their arrangement in Bra. Su. 1. 1 — 3. 


Prof. N. B. Porohit, m.a., b.t., Bahauddin 
College, Junagarb. 

11. The Caudapadakarikas and Buddhism. 

1. Ajativada (the doctrine of No-origination) Ajati — 
the highest truth. Its two aspects — one, negative— an 
uncompromising denial of creation — subjective and 
objective. Two, positive, equally uncompromising assertion 
of the ever— unborn, as the absolute— Atman, Brahman 
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or Vijfiana. The negative aspect is but a corollary of the 
positive absolute of the Upanisads.' 

(1) The doctrine of No^origination is supported by 
(i) the Tlpanisads that assert Atman, Brahman or Vijnana 
as- the only Oltima'te,' teach identity between the individual 
and the supreme soul, deny creation and assign all 
distinctions to may a. 

The doctrine of maya is an off-shoot and an expla- 
nation of Ajativada. Maya is both the cause and the effect, 
both positive and negative ; anadi and yet capable of being 
removed and associated with Atman without affecting Him. 
The doctrine of aniruaoaniyaia is foreshadowed, not 
definitely formulated. • • 

(2) Comparison between dream and waking. 
Subjective experience on par with dreams. All distinctions 
arc figments of imagination. 

(3) JReasoning — Disagreement among creationists. 
First cause cannot be sat or asat. Duality has no basis, 
objective world being unreal. 

(4) Mystic intuition shows that reality is trans- 
cendent and absolute. Jati or creation represents the 
lower aspect of reality ; it is relatively true and assumes 
the unreal as real. 

2. The Gaudapadakarika and Buddhism. The 
question of Buddhistic influence. Comparison of the 
position of Gaudapada with those of the Vijnanavadins 
and Suuyavadins. Dialectic and verbal similarities. 
Unity of the work. Gaudapada was a Vedantin. 


ViDWAN H. N. Raghavendbachab, M.A., Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

12. The Sankhya theory of evolution in the light of 
modern thought. 

I. (L) 'I’he moaning of evolution as change from the 
simple to the complex. 

in Sankh^^ Evolution as applied to prapanca parindma 

(3) The doctrine of evolution in Sankhya. 

(ij Pralerti consists of three giinas. 
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(ii) All products are implicit in her. 

(iii) Change is her essence. 

(iv) Her equillibrimn is disturbed by the presence 

of pvriisa. 

(t» She changes into the world in order to get 
furusa bhoga and apavarga, 

(vi) Her order of evolution is determined by the 
nature of the three gwias. 

^ (vii) Karina determines the particular disposition 
"" of evolution. 

(viii) The process of evolution is timeless. 

II. (1) The history of modern theories of evolution 
presents three stages — Mechanical view of life, Biological 
view of evolution and Emergent evolution. 

(2) These theories are defective, because they do 
not offer a satisfactory explanation of the distinction 
between the material and the spiritual aspects of the 
universe, and the progressive nature of evolution, 

(3) The position of Sankhya is free from these 
defects. Several points in it have enduring value even 
from the point of the later Indian thinkers. 


ViDWAK H. N. Eaghavenorachar, M.A., Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

13, Epistemology of Nyaya^vaisesika and Modern Thought, 

1. The epistemological considerations of Hyaya- 
yaisesika like those of modern thought consist of three 
aspects — the sources of knowledge, the place of knowledge 
in the world of reality and the truth of knowledge. 

2. The source of knowledge in H 5 'aya-vaisesika is 
atman in relation to vianas. The position of Nyaya- 
vaisesika is not pm*e empiricism. In the sense that 
knowledge includes more than what is giA^en by the 
external senses, the term Bationalism can be applied to 
his position. His position can, as a whole, be described 
as Bationalistic Empiricism. 

3. Nyaya-vaisesika gives knowledge an important 
place in the world of reality.. This is indicated in its 
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conception of the rc^ as prameya. " Its "view of know- 
ledge is realistic. Its position is more systematic than' 
that of many schools of thought in modem Philosophy. 

4. As the criterion of truth, Nyayavaisesika accepts 

the coherence view in the form of sajatiya and vijetiya 
Savivuda. • • ' 

5. Though the position of Nyaya-'\’aisesiba is not 
accepted to be final by the later Indian thinkers, it has 
infiuenced them a good deal in everj' aspect of epistemo- 
logical considerations. The spirit of its systematic 
treatment of the epistemological problems may be used 
with much advantage even by modem thinkers. 


S. Ramakantachabva, Esq., b.a., Tenali, Guntnr 
District. 

14. The Sovereign Secret of Bhagavadgita- 


Diivan Bahadur K. S. Kamaswamy Sastbi. 

15. The New Psychology and the Old Vedanta. 

Though modern psychology has done good service in 
being pragmatic in its aim and in basing itself on physio- 
logy, it has no real justification for the superior airs 
assumed by it. Its two pivots are Behaviourism and 
Psycho-analysis. Both of these exalt only some aspects 
of the totality of life, and those aspects are among the 
minor aspects of life. Life is not in its totality mere 
responses to external stunuli. Behaviourism binds in the 
shackles of determinism what is essentially free and 
creative and jo 3 ’ful, whatever be its present self-enslave- 
ment by ire and hate. Psycho-analysis burrows so much in 
the underground chambers of the unconscious that it 
blinks when it comes out into the da 3 dight of the 
conscious and is unable to bear the dazzling but charming 
radiance of the Superconscious. It has overdone the theory 
of the libido and has exalted a minor segment of being to 
the dignity of the fulness of things. The moral life is the 
threshold of the spiritual life and demands a suppression of 
the elements of dcsircfulness in life. Freud has exalted 
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Desire — uay, the corpse of tlead Desire— to occit])y the 
throne of the Soul. The moral sense and the spiritual 
sense are the deepest things in us and ennuot bo explained 
or explained a^Yay on a mere phy^sical basis or on the 
basis of the unconscious or the sub-conscious in us. The 
moral sense implies the negation of Desire. The spiritual 
sense implies a touch of the Infinite, a sense of mystery', a 
feeling of dependence, a grateful consciousness of benevo- 
lence, a feeling of awe coupled with comradeship and 
love. Keligion is the attitude of the highest portion of our 
being, and cannot be derived from the lower aspects of our 
nature at all. It is in the highest heights of mj'stic truth 
and realisation through Yoga and Bhakii and J nu7i«. that 
we attain the highest peace and power atid bliss. 


S. Sbtkantua Sastri, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

16. Jaina Epistemology. 

1. The problem of Knowledge in Jainism — Jnana 
and its nature. 

2. Objections against SyadvSda by the Buddhists 
and Aupanishadas refuted, 

3. Dualism and Bcalism fundamental to Jainism. 

4. Some views of modern scholars based on a 
misunderstanding of Jaina tenets. 

o. Jaina Epistemology approaches Locke’s theory 
of knowledge closely. Jainism is neither cthicall 3 ’^ bankrupt 
nor metaphysically barren. 


Prikcipal, Subbiah Shastri, Kyayatirtha, 
Sravanabelgola, 

17. Jain Dharma and Jaina Darsanas, 


18. Moksha and Mokshamarga (in Hindi). 


4 
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Principal, Subbiah Shastbi, 

Palace Vidwan, Nyaj'atirtha, Sravanabelgola. 
18. (?fRf5r), 


#1 II 

R. %3!R?<R, Rr?JrR«R, 

# I *IC 5ira 'R«Rf^ qf^ 

4? f q=qqr ^ iwri- 

gipji^ 4 r fi4l 11 

# i^qrg 1 4c 4 qr^faiRq^ q^% | 

qr g^ tNr ^ fNl ii 

» . srqoi^®43i% m^r fcqrf^ 

f^rsRiRfq^ q^qR f^ql'jRiqil, Rirf^- 

tergci4 qpfr I qc ^ li 

153^ 4^rf^g<R^ trarl#^ 

# %m: ^qlcFigor^ ^qnf)’ 4 qf^ wr I qc7 3 ^ 

S?4 s^- ^ w 4 t % 4^[55^n5^ 

3 ?^ I II 

4^ ?Fqi?4r ?i’=q^q 4? cpqqqrifq^ ^?i4 

?Tf^?rq 4^ ^ i 4^4 cit 1 4^ ^RfafRr 
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3#C3ff Ht^R STRT ^TOR II 
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5ftq4r qfsj ^gil II 


? o. dar t ®r; Hq ?R3^q rti^ 

%q^ j3R?ir5iRqqR% ?Fq?gi4q ?i*q?R 5Fqqqikqq5l 
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jfi. SuNDARAitAJAOHAii, BsQ., Vfttlatita Leotuvoi', 
j\Iysoro. 

19. Of the three systems of Vedanta Why Dvaita is 
preferable. 

Dvaita is preferred to other schools on the following 
grounds : 

(1) Bheda should not bo preached by an 
Abhcdajnani. . 

(2) Madhvachar is praised- in the Vedas. 

(3) Even according to the other schools, the 
followers of Dvaita need not undergo any sufferings. 

(4) Major part of the Vedas stands hj’ Dvaita. 

(5) The real existence of the Vedas as the proof of 
the above points. 


R. N. SuRYANABAYANA, EsQ., M.A., Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

20. Hinduism. 


S. S. SUBYANARATANA SaSTRI, EsQ., M.A., B.SC., RAR-AT-LAW, 
Department of Indian Philosophy, Madras University. 

21 . The Advaitavi dyamuku ra. 

1'lie paper deals with a fragmentary (Ms. No. 3353, 
Oriental Library, Mysore) purporting to be the work 
of Ranga Raja, the father of Appajya Diksita. An 
analysis of the Manuscript is given in broad outline 
and close affinities to the AdvaUa-sidd/ii are indicated. 
It is suggested that the Mnhira came before the Sidclhi 
and that both must have had a common source of in- 
spiration, if the latter did not draw on the former. A 
more definite conclusion seems impossible since what is 
available of the Miihtra is so small. 



t>B. Umesha- Mishba, m.a.., D.Letfc., Kavyatirtliaj 
Allaliabad University. 

22. A few stray thoughts on the Tattvakaumudi of 
Vacaspati Misra. 

Yacaspati thinks that vyaMa earth, etc., is directly 
perceived and as even an ordinary ploughman easily 
apprehends it directlj', there is no need of its treatment 
in this treatise. Mahat, etc. appear to have been recog- 
nised as sup'ersensuous vyakfas, like Pradhana and Ptinisa. 
This assumption justifies his interpi'etation of Karika 6 
where he talks of only two tj^pes of objects of cognition, 
namely, supersensuous and pro-supersensuous, which can 
be known through inference and Agama respectively. It 
is perhaps, therefore, that he requires the object and 
sense-organ contact as an essential factor for Pratyaksa. 
The hvddlii-vrtti appears to hold only a secondary 
importance, in spite of the fact that Karika .35 says that 
the sense-organs are merely the gates for the hiiddhi-vrtH. 

As against this, we find that all the vyaktas are given 
equal importauce and have been equally treated as objects 
of direct perception. Pradhana and Purnsas alone are 
supersensuous. The probable correct interpretation of 
Karika 6, as suggested in the paper, shows that it equall}’- 
deals with all the three ‘pramanas accepted in the system. 
Had Mahat etc. been really supersensuous, their existence 
should have been proved in the treatise as in the 
case of Pradhana and Piirusa. But it is not so. That 
all three pramanas have been given equal importauce 
shows that their objects also have been cquall}* dealt with 
here, and none of the objects is so gross as to be recognised 
by a la 3 'inan. Yacaspati appears not to make much 
difference between the Sankhj’a stand-point and that of 
the Nyaj-a-Yai.vo.sika In fact, the Sauhhya taiivas are 
subtler than those of the other sj'stein ; so with a view to 
get my difficulties removed, I place this before the If'arned 
assorabh*. 
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M. A. Venkata Eao, Esq., m.a.. Department of 
Philosophy, Mysore Universit3^ 

*23. The Right and the Good as Ethical Categories in Indian 

Philosophy. 

Object of Papei '. — To draw attention to the' philoso- 
phical importance of the controversy between the Prabha- 
kara Mlmamsa and Vedanta regarding the primacy of the 
practical imperative and to suggest a parallel to the issiie 
in European philosophy between some forms of Intui- 
tionism and Idealism, particularly between Koss and 
Prichard on the one hand and Moore and Paton on the 
other. 

Aspects of the Discdssion. 

1 . Psychology . — The MTmamsaka develops a thorough 
Instrumentalist psychology of the apprehension of mean- 
ing (in reference to the child’s acquisition of languagej in 
support of his thesis that the essential nature of the moral 
eategoiy is practical in character. Intrinsic vjiluc belongs 
to' action, for no other motivation is possible. The idea 
of action is shown to be essentially involved in all appre- 
hension of meaning, directly or indirectly, and to bo the 
invariable antecedent of all voluntary action. 

2. Ethical Category . — The ultimate ethical category 
is declared to be the Eight- by the Mimaiusaka. The idea 
of Eight is original and underived for him- He maintains 
this by an analysis of the constituents of ethical action 
and by a demonstration that the invariable antecedent of 
all action is constituted by an idea of action to be done 
by one’s self and that the consciousness of serviceability 
to good is secondary and extrinsic. The details of demon- 
stration are very different from those met with in European 
philosophy and constitute a contribution to the discussion. 
The Vedantin’s reply is analogous to the position of 
Idealism. 

3. Metaphysical . — The ultimate metaphysical issue 
turns on the status of Aotmty. The MTmamsaka upholds 
a Practical Absolute, Niyoga. The Vedantin upholds a 
Speculative Absolute, Brahman. The issue is parallel to 
the divergent emphasis on the Hebrew note, {viz., ultimaoy 
of the moral point of view) and on the Greek note of 
Eational Intuition. 
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M. Yamunachabya, Esq., ji.a., Department of 
Pbilosophy,. Mysore Dniversity. 

24. The Christian Sacraments, Hindu Samskaras and the 
Rationale of Ritualism. 

There is a family likeness in the rituals of religions 
from the primitive to the civilized. The ritual unity of 
Christianity and Hinduism in respect of certain sacra- 
ments may he cited as an illustration. The Christian 
sacraments and Hindu Samskftras are symbolical of the 
identity of religious motives. Ritualism in religion is an 
ineradicable factor, although attempts have been made 
from time to time to rescue religion from being smothered 
by rituals. Christianity as originally conceived by -Jesus 
■vras a protest against the excessive ritualism of the 
Hebrews. Buddhism as originally intended by the 
Buddha was a vigorous protest, against the ritualistic 
excesses of the Yedie religion of sacrifices; Within 
Hinduism itself such protests, there have been. The 
Bhagavad-gita teaches the gospel of a religion free from 
elaborate ritualism. The ‘ Sarva-dharman parityajya ’ 
verse of the Gita marks the culmination of the reaction 
against ritualism. But yet it must be acknowledged that 
rituals cannot he altogether eliminated. Ml attempts to 
eliminate ritualism altogether from institutional religion 
are doomed to be Sisyphean. The letter of ritualism 
killeth ; but as long as the form is animated by the spirit 
of religion, so long will rituals survive. The moment 
rituals cease to represent the ideas and ideals of which 
they form the outward expression they beco,me an empty 
shell to be only cast out. The modem man’s interpreta- 
tion of sacraments is rationalistic and is not based on the 
literal acceptance of dogma. The significance of sacra- 
ments becomes evident by a careful study of the original 
scriptures themselves. 


25. The Evolution of the Monotheistic Conception in the 
Bhagavad.gita. 

The religious problem for the modern mind is how 
God can be conceived, seeing that a concept of God is a 
necessity of thought. A similar problem confronted thinkers 
in ancient India. The polytheistic and the animistic 
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teadeucies in the religious beliefs of the people needed to 
be interpreted anew, elevated, refined and S3’’ntli6sized 
mth some of the highest philosophical notions that- 
resulted from metaphysical speculation. A .monotheism 
had to be slowly evolved out of a bewildering complexitj’ 
of a ballet of gods and goddesses. It took ihonsands of . 
3 ’eai's to accomplish this. The gleams of a hapjn' s^mthesis 
between the monotheistic and monistic tfmdencies on the 
one hand and an orgy of polytheistic ritualism on the 
other shed a light on tho progress of Indian thought as 
evidenced in the Big\’cda, the Upanishads and the Gita. 
Eeconciliation, sj-nthesis or samfntvaya has alwaj's been 
the unique chiuacteristic of Hinduism. How the mono- 
theistic conception evolved bj' several stages maj’ bo 
witnessed in the Gita in a few striking verses in the 
seventh, ninth and the seventeenth chapters. Out of this 
crucible of thought emerged a pure and serene monotheism 
which, on its philosophical side, led to a monism of ‘ I atn 
one ’ and ‘ I am all ’. The philosoph}’ of the Gita thus 
wound its waj' through labyrinthine ways of searching for 
tho unknown God and rose finally to the clear and serene 
vision of the unity of Godhead. 


HIEA.L.VL Amritlal Shah, Esq., B.A., Trincess Street. 
Ghampsi Building, 2ad Floor, Bombay. 

26. The Son of Man ; Miracles and Betrayal. 
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VI. PRAKRITS. 

Dk. P. h. V.MPYA, M. A.. P.T.1TT. (Prcsuklli)- 

Pn. G. r. MALAi.Asr.ivn.vuA. 

\n\. A. N. K.viiAsiMniAn, m.a., l.t., rli.i). 

H. R. Rant.aswami Iyknoah, m.a. {Sccrciary), 


D. L. NAUASiMiLAcnAK, EsQ., M.A., Kannada 
Pandit-, Mysore. 

1. The Jalna Ramayanas. 

Flynopm : — 

(1) Introductory : The -Taina Rrunsiyaiia an 
interesting study in the history of tlio Riimfiyana. 

(‘2) The attitude of the .Tainas towards Vfiliniki 
Kainav’aija — niainh' religious — A. pojuilar epic adapted for 
their own particular purpose. — ^'Pho Rilinayana tradition. 

(8) Consequent changes in characterisation and 
structure of the story — The Character of Rilvapa all 
important. — The evils attendant upon an uncolihatc life — 
The Brahmacai^’avrata of the J.ainas. 

(4) DifTerenccs between the Jaina Rainayana and 
the Valmiki Raniuyana. (1) In the story, (2) in charac- 
terisation, (3) in religious instruction. 

(.5) Two Schools of .Taina Riimayana. (ij The 
School of Vinialasoni, author of the Pamma chario, the 
earliest extent version of the .laina RsTmayaiia. (2) The 
School of Gunabhadni as is known froui the story of the 
Ramayana given as an appendix to the story of the 
Tirthaftkara, j\[unisuvrata — ^ITistinguishing features of 
both these schools —(1) One follows the Valmiki Ramaj^ana 
l2) The other seems to have been influenced by (1) Some 
parts of the Buddhist Ramayana as is known to us from 
the Dasaratha Jataka, (2) the Adbhuta Ramaj'ana, 

The Prakrit and Sanskrit versions of both of these 
schools. Kannada literature particularly rich in Jaina 
Ramayanas. 

(6) Which of these is more popular and why. 

(7) Artistic merits of both of these Schools. 

(8) Conclusion. 


5 



H. B. Rangaswamy Iyengar, Esq., m.a., Hysorc. 

2. Some Buddhist Theories of Logic in the Kavyalankara of 

Bhainaha. 

(i) Chapter Y and VI of Blianmha’s Kavyrilaiikrira 

oonfcnin allusions to certain Buddhist theoric.s of Logic. 
Air attempt is made to tr.acc some of them to their original 
sources. ■' . . 

(ii) I’ramauas, their nature and number (a) 
Bhfimaha advocates the view of Dihnaga (cf Kai’y y 5 
and PSY. 2), (b) The definitions of Prjityaksa quoted arc 
those of Vasuhandhu and Binnaga in their respective 
works, tho Yadavidhi and thoPramanasamuccya (cf Kav'y 
V fi, and TSP 368-372, 39=1 and PBV 3 and also PSY 16 
and my articles ; Vadavidhi in JBOUS Vol. XIT P687-91 
and Yasuhandhu and the Yadavidhi IHQ Yol. Y 81-86) 
(<j) tho definitions of Auuinaua, arc the definitions of 
Svfirlhanuiuana by Diiinaga and Yasub.andhu. II (cf 
J>SY, 125 ff and Kavy V. 11). 

(iii) lletu or reason has only three laksanas or 
oharaotoristios, a theory established by DiUnaga. 

(iv) l)j.stiiuta or Example-- Bbsiinaba refers to tivo 
definitions (KavyaV 26-27,) one of them is that of Dihnaga. 

(v) Doctrine of Apoha — from Kamalaslla it is clear 
that Blnlmaha is criticising the view of DiUnaga (KaiT® 
17-19 and TSP— P291) 

(vi) Classification of words: — It is to the view of 
Diiinaga that Bhainaha refers in ch. VI. 21 (cf also 
TSP-P371 and 369 PSV on line 1,37. 

(^’ii) Bhainaha is therefore referring mostly to the 
theories of Yasuhandhu and Dinnaga. 


Professor Sontti Kumar Chatter.ti, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 

3, Purana Legends and the Prakrit Tradition in New 
Indo-Aryan. 

... ; •'The Purana stories (including those of the Epics) and 
® substratum — ^Sanskrit versions of popular 

■ legends, their Prakrit and in man3' cases pre- 
.'Wijjinals — ^final shape taken bj* these legends in the 
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Puranas— Prakrit equivalents of Sanskrit names of Purana 
characters indicate their vogue among the people in 
Middle Indo-aryan (pre-vernacular times) — the conti- 
nusfnce of this Prakrit tradition in the New Indo-Aryan 
■languages — some Examples — the Krsna legend in Bengal — 
conclusion. 


Professor A. N. Upadhyb, Eajaram College, Kollapur. 

4. Padmaprabha and his commentary.on Niyamasara. 

Niyamasdra is an important work of Kundakunda 
who flourished about the beginning of the Christian era 
and who is an authority ou Jaina dogmatics. Padtnapra- 
bha Maladharideva has written a. Sanskrit commentary on 
the Prakrit gathas of Niydmasdra^ 

From his commentary, we learn that Padmaprabha 
was a Digamhara monk and a renowned poet. In the 
opening verses, he offers salutation to Siddhasena, Bha^ta- 
kalahka and Viranandi. From his references in the 
commentary, it can be said with all probability that 
Candraklrd was his ’pravrjyd-dayaka-guru , Madhavasena 
his vidya-gimi and Viranandi his niry&paka-gnru. 

He has written his commentary for the benefit of the 
pious and for the purification of his spirit. His commen- 
tary is not a literal explanation, but merely propounds, 
often beyond usual limits, the contents and implications 
of Kundakunda’s utterances. He quotes manj'- verses 
from previous authors, and also composes verses himself. 
Ho has followed the model of Amrtacandra’s commentary 
on Saviayasara, from which he has drawn many quota- 
, tions.- He is more a poet than a commentator ; and his 
mission as a commentator has been only an excuse for the 
expression of his poetic talents. 

An analysis (which is ^ven in a tabular form in the 
essay) of the various quotations, numbering up to 9-2, most 
of which he introduces with the names of works or authors, 
is an interesting study. He quotes from authors like 
Kqndakunda, Samantabhadra, Pujyapada, Yogindra, 
Gunabbadra, Vidj’anandi, Arartacandra, Somadeva, Maha- 
sena, Vadiraja and Padmanandi whose probable periods 
we know. Of the works quoted we find the mention of 

5 * 
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Mnrgaprahiba and Sniiahindu (referred to in an inscrip- 
tion at Belgo]a^ whicli arc not available toda3'. Tattvsnu- 
susaiia quoted bj’ him is not the same as that of Kaiuasena. 

In the light of the references to these authors and 
their works and in the light of Nitturn, Tirthahajli and 
Nidugallu inscriptions {Epigraphin Carnaiica XII, 
Vlil) the age of Padmaprabha can be settled. He can be 
said to have flourished in the last quarter of the 12th 
century and in the first quarter of the 13th century. 


Pandit Vidhd^ekhaeA Bhattachabta, Professor, 
Calcutta University. 

5. A Tibetan Anthology. 

In the great collection of Tibetan works, which is 
known by the name of Tanjur (Bstan-hfftjur) there is a 
book called Bes-rab-Sdoii-bUy in Sanslcrit, PrajMdanda ov 
the ‘ Stem of 'Wisdoui.' It is a translation from its 
original Sanskrit attributed to Klu. sgrub or Nagarjuna. 
It is an anthology being a collection of one hundred and 
sixty-one verses on morals taken from different works 
though the names of the works and their authors are not 
mentioned therein. 

In 1896 the great Tibetan scholar of India, Eai Sarat 
Chandra Das Bahadur edited the Tibetan text for the first 
time and it was published from the Bengal Secretariat 
Press. In his edition be did not divide the verses (from 
one another) but wrote them in running or continuous lines 
as in Sanskrit Mss. or Tibetan Xj'Iograpbs. For the second 
time, it was edited and translated into English bj' Major 
W. L.-Campbell of Indian Armj* in 1919 being published bj' 
the University’ of Calcutta. Major Campbell’s edition is 
far from satisfactorj', and evidently it is mainlr’^ duo to 
his being not acquainted with Sanskrit. 

The original Sanskrit is not yet found, and so the 
present paper aims at identifying some of its verses with 
their original forms. 
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VII. HISTORY. 

Dn. R.xDii.xKPMtu* MooKinui, m.a., rh.i*., I’.u.s. 

(Pn'ftithuit). 

Pn. Hkma Cn.\Nini.\ Uav Ch.\!ihihm{I, I'li.n. 

. Dn. K. N. V. Sii.\sTuv, m..a., rh.i». 

V. Hagh.wksimia Ra<\ ICsq., m.a., «.T. ?•//). 


AnPUi.-M.A.ni) SiimiQi, Ksq.. m.a., i<l.p., IHslory 
Dopt., Osinnnia University, Hytler.ab:i(l, Decean. 

1. Organization of the Central and Provincial Government 
of the Deccan under the Bahmanides. 

1. Political liacb^rounC. 

2. Principles and cliaracleristics of the Balnnani 
administration based on tbo data derived from the 
Cbalukyan administration of the Deccan and that of the 
Pathau Kinjjs of Delhi. 

3. Contribution of Saifuddin Ghori. 

•]. Central government as introduced by Allauddin 
Hasan and revised and developed by Muhammad Shah I. 

5. Provincial Governments: the heads and their 
functions. 

6. Changes made by Khwaja Mahmud Gawan in the 
Provincial administration. 

7. Effects of the Bahmani administr.ation after the 
fall of the kingdom on 

(a) the five kingdoms of the Deccan. 

(o) the Maratbas. 


P. Achakya, Esq., n.sc., m.r.a.s., p.b.a.i., State 
Archjeologist, Mayurbhanj State. 

A Peep into some Ancient Feudatory Titles of Orissa. 

Titles such as Mangaraja, Viravara, iSIardaraja, 
J agadeva Bhramaravara, Harichandana,Sri-chandana, etc., 
are well-known in Orissa and man}' rulers of Indian States 
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and zamindars of Orissa are found to possess these titles. 
It is certain that these titles arc of ancient origin and so 
it is verj- ifficult to explain as to how these titles were 
bestowed on persons whose descendants have been using 
them since time immemorial by succession and, therefore, 
the proper significance of their use is beset with , uncer- 
tainties. These titles are commonly found in the families 
who were once feudatories of the kings of Orissa. A study 
of the use and significance of these titles will, no douht, 
throw much light on the feudal s 3 -.stcin of the ancient 
kingdom of Orissa. 

Below is given a list of titles which are enjoyed now 
by many rulers of Indian States of Orissa as well as 
zamindai's in the British Districts of Cuttack, Puri, and 
Ganjam which were once under the suzerainty of the 
kings of Orissa. It is verj' difficult to ascertain the date 
of grant of these hereditary titles. 

A list of the rulers of Indian States in Eastern States 
Agenej* with their titles and another of the Zamindars in 
British Districts with their titles, are given. 


Dr. a, S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University. 

3. Ancient History of Benares. 

For a long time, Benares was outside the pale of 
Aryan religion and culture as attested to bj’ the evidence 
of Vedio and Smriti literature. It was the centre of 
Mahadeva worship, which was not recognised by the 
Aryans for a long time. Pauranic legends about Dakshes- 
vara and Divodasa undoubtedly narrate the conflict 
between the religion and cultures of the Aryans and 
non-Aryans. It may be pointed out that according to the 
Vayit Ptirdna, Daksha excluded Mahadeva from his 
sacrifice because he was ignorant of the Vedas and was 
outside the scheme of yarnasramadharma. The IJivodasa 
story in its origna.1 form undoubtedlj' narrated the 
stubborn resistance to the advent of the new gods by the 
worshippers of Mahadeva. The inclusion of Mahadeva 
among the gods banished is due to the inabilitj’^ of later 
times to understand the original nature of the stoiy. The 
high compliments paid to Divodasa by Vishnu show that 
the non-A'yan religion and culture of Benares had manj^ 
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points of beauty and superiority. Even .'after their 
conversion to the Vedic i-eligion, the faith of Benares 
people in the new cult of fire sacrifice was only superficial. 
They felt greater interest in the philosophical speculations. 

The political history of Benares as narrated in the 
Purauas would go back to about 2,000 B. G. ; but how far 
the accounts are reliable, one. cannot say. The struggle 
between the Haihayas and Kasis in the pre-Mababharata 
period seems to have been a historical one. It was fought 
to the bitter end and resulted in the depopulation of 
Benares for a long time. 

Benares was a flourishing and mighty kingdom during 
800-600 B. 0. In these days its chief rival was Kosala, 
which eventually succeeded in annexing it. During this 
period, Benares was a famous centre of muslin, scent and 
ivory industries. Distant provinces used to import 
Benares silks, scents and ivory products. 


Bhavakaj V. Khiskna Eao, Esq., b.a., b.l.. 

Vakil, Eajahmundry. 

4. The Initial Year of the Canga Era. 

The Gunga era commenced in the Saka year 419 
expired, and possibly with the avxanta Chaitra ^tikla 1 ; 
the G-anga era and G-anga-Kadamba era were identical ; as 
the Ganga era was used by both the earlier and the later 
dynasties, the later Ganga dynasty was not a new family 
but was one that descended from the earlier dynasty, and 
consequently, the later Ganga dynasty was a junior branch 
of the earlier- family ; and the Ganga era was intended to 
commemorate the establishment of an independent Ganga 
kingdom in Kalinga by bringing together all the several 
provinces of Kalinga {saTiola-Kalinga) under the sway of 
a single Eoyal house. The association of the Kadamba 
with the victorious Ganga era plainly denotes that the 
Eastern Gangas owed their sovereignty ’in Kalinga to the 
uninterrupted loyalty, devotion and support of the 
Kadamba vassal kings from the very earliest times. 

The pedigrees of the First and the Second Eastern 
Ganga d3*nasties are given in the hope that they will be 
found useful in the study of the chronology of the Eastern 
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Gaugas and the problem of the initial year of the GangA 
era. 


SAiiiTYACHAnYA PANDiT BrsHK5?H\VAnN.\Tn Phn, rTodhpur. 

5. The early Rashtrakutas and the present Mysore 

State. 

About 750 A. D., the Rushtrakutns after ovcrlhrotv- 
ing the Western Chfilukyas established the.ir kingdom in 
the -Deccan. They then gradnalh' subdued the Paliavas, 
Kadambas and Gangas and became lords of Kanchi, 
BauavSsi and Gangavadi. Thus a largo part of the Icrri* 
tory of the present ^lysorc State came under the direct or 
the indirect influence of the Basbtrnkfit.as. This Rfishtra- 
khta kingdom lasted for about 225 years. 

Vijaya, the founder of the prcsonl. Mysore dynasty, is 
said to have belonged to the Yadava clan and married the 
princess of Hadinfidu most probably of the Hoysa|a fanuly. 
As only two Yadava clans, one named Rusbtrakflta 
(though it belonged to the Sflryavanisa) and the other 
Hoysala ruled in the provinces? included in the present 
Mysore State, it is presumed that both Vijiiya and his 
brother Krishna belonged to the Riishtrakiita dynasty. 


Pandit N. Chengalvarayan, ifabaraia’s 
College. Mysore. 

6. Some Features of South Indian Polity with special 
reference to the Tamil Country. 

1. Introduction ; — 

The principal sources of infonnation for a study 
of the early history of the Tamil country’ are 

(1) Literary, (2) Archreological and (3) Tradi- 
tional. 

2. The Sangam epoch. The art of polity as dis- 
cussed in “ Ktirai:’ 

3. fl) Government. 

(2) Constitution and administration. 

(3) The appointment of accountants. 
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(4) Justice*. 

(6) A — ItcYcnuc. 

(«) Taxation (in Uiiul and cash\ 

{b) Vrofession and trade tax. 

(c) liund assessment. 

B — State Expenditure. 

• 4. Army and Navy. 

5. Public Works — Irrigation— Boads. 

(a) ^fajor works. 

(b) iMinor works. 

G. The guilds — Self-governing industrial corpora- 
tions. 

Weights and tneusures, coins and ornaments. 

7. Conclusion. 


D. B. Diskalkar, Esq., Historical Museum, Satara. 
7. Lord Auckland's Civil Undertakings. 


G. S. Dikshit, Esq., m.a., Lecturer, Raja’s College, 
Farlakiraedi. 

8. Ecclecticism of Krishnadeva Raya. 

From his work, AmuMaml&yada, his coins and ins- 
criptions, it is evident that the personal religion of Krishna- 
deva Raya was Vaishnavism. But chough his personal 
religion was Vaishnavism, he was not partial to it alone. 
He also respected Saivism. If he built temples for 
Vaishnava gods like Vithala, Rama and Balakrishna, he 
■ also built a mantapa and gopura in front of the famous 
Virupaksha temple at Hampe. He visited most of the 
important Vaishnava and §aiva places of pilgrimage in 
his empire. In his gifts of lands and ornaments, he was 
equally charitable to the temples of both the gods. On 
his return from the Orissa campaign, he remitted taxes 
in favour of both the Vaishnava and 3aiva temples of 
Cholamandala. 
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Knsbnadt'va Bfiya patroniFed the leaders of the 
Tarious religious scots in Ins empire. Yyasa Huj'a. the 
founder of the Vyas.*ira\'.a Mutt, a Madhra, Vallahha- 
chaiya, the founder of a school of Vaishna\*ism, Venkata 
Tatarya, a follower of 'Ramanuja, the Smartha gams 
of the Kamakoti Pitha al Kunchi wore, all alike respocleJ 
by the oiuperor. Of all these Gurus, Yyasa RG.y.a is 
known, from inscriptions and literary works, to have 
wielded the greatest iufluence on the emperor. VallabhU- 
charya, according to his biographer, is stated to have 
participated in a religious discussion in Krishna’s court. 
It is said that he vanquished his opponents and was 
honoured by Krishna. Venkata Tatarya seems to have 
been the most prominent Sri Vaisbnava Guru in Krishna’s 
time. The emperor seems to have singled him out for 
special favour. The same impartiality w.r.~ shown by 
Krishnadeva Raya in the settlement of disputes between 
the Saivites and Vaishnavites. 


K. K. Ghosh, Esq., m.a., l.t.. Head of the Dep^- 
ineut of History and Civics, Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad. 

9, The Chronology of King Udayana. 

Chandra Gupta Maurya ascended the throne in 3*21 
B. C. All authorities agree that be reigned for 24 years. 
According to the Ceylonese Chronicles, Biudusa.ra reigned 
for 2-5 years. Therefore Asoka’s accession to the throne 
falls in 269 B. C. According to Vincent Smith, th’ere was 
a gap of four years between his accession and coronation, 
which places his coronation in 26-5 B. C. According to 
the Mahavaiiisa and Dipavaihsa, Asoka's coronation took 
place 2-18 years afterthe Buddha's death. Add 265 to 218. 
you find 4&3 the year of the Buddha’s death. 

B.C. 483 being the most probable date of the Buddha's 
death, the preceding events of his life can be ascertained 
with the help of data provided in Pali canon. Pali texts 
inform us that he lived for SO years ; adopted the Great 
Renunciation at the age of 29 attained the Bnddhahood 
at the age of 36, visited Kausanjbi first in the sixth and 
then in the n'mth year of his ministt}*. During his first 
visit tc KausambI, he instructed Prince Bodhi, when the 
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latter, at the modest estimate, could never' have hcen 
below 21, being the Vicero 3 ’of a newly oonqnorod province, 
and Udavaua not below *12, whose first born was IJodhi- 
kumara.' The romantic marriage with Jiodhikumara’s 
mother YAsiiladattA took place while Udayana was reign- 
ing as king. Taking the Buddha to have died in dSy Ji.O. 
at the age of 80, Buddha’s visits to KausAnibi fall in G2I 
and 518 B. C., respectivolj*. Taking ]3odhikumava to 
be’ at least 21, and Udayana at least 42 in 52] B. C., 
Udayana’s accession cannot be later than 544 B. C., if 
he was on the throne at least for one year. He was then 
born in 6G5 B. G., the same 3 ’ear as the Bnddha, a fact 
which also finds corroboration in Buddhist Literature. 
Arrived at this point, the chronology of the important 
events of bis life ma 3 - be teutativel 3 ' determined thus : — 


Birth 563 B. C. 

Accession 544 B. G. 

Matrimonial alliance with AvantI 543 B. C. 

Birth of Bodhikumara 542 B. C. 


According to Peta-Vatthu commentary, Uda 3 'ana 
survived the Buddha. If that is true Uda 5 "ana was a very 
old man when he died, and must have reigned for over 
forty 3 'ears. "We ma}^ therefore, without much difficult 3 ’^, 
provisionally accept Dr. Pradhana’s suggestion of 490 B.G. 
as the year of Udayana’s death though on different 
grounds, as discussed in the paper. 


Dr. M. H. Gopal, m.a, pIi.d,, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

10. Probable Revenue under Tipu. 

The paper suggests that the revenue of the Mysore 
State as mentioned in the Partition Treaty of 1799 was 
grossly under-estimated, as it was based on Tipu’s false 
accounts of 1792, and that the victors in the Third M 3 'sore 
war were duped by Tipu with regard to the ceded terri- 
tories. 

These conclusions are based on an examination of 
Tipu’s accounts submitted in 1792 which are shown to be 
unsatisfactoiy in that the outlying districts of the State 
which were expected to be ceded were over-valued and the 


otliov tlislricts which were expcoletl to he retained by 
Tipn \Yore xmder-valncd. Those statements are supported 
by the diary of the negotiations regarding the treaty of 171)2, 
contemporary letters and reports from liritish, Hyderjihad 
and Mahratta sources. 

'.rhe paper is based very largely on unpublished Mss. 
found in the India Oflice and the 33ritish !Musenin. 


11. Tipu's Financial Machinery, 

This paper suggests in outline that the financial 
chaos under Tipu is traceable to his indifferent and 
inefficient officials selected by the Sultan indiscrimi- 
nately and not to any defect in the financial regulations. 
The hierarchj’ of revenue officials and the changes intro- 
duced bj' Tipu — some for the bettor, othem for the worse- — 
are described. Maladministration is pointed out and its 
causes are outlined. 

The paper is based on Tipu’s letters and regulations 
and the observations of his contemporaries, published and 
unpublished, found in the British Museum and the India 
Office. 


M. Ilmdd Din Salik, Esq, m.a,, h.p., Professor of 
Persian, Islamia College, Lahore. 

12. Jahan Ara Begum, the talented Daughter of Shah Jahan. 

1. Biography . — Date of birth. Education. Early 
career. Death of her mother. Her inlluencc over Shah 
Jahan’s court and political circles. .Tahau Ara burnt and 
surgeon Boughton’s theory refuted. War of succession. 
Shah Jahan imprisoned. Jahan Ai'ii’s devotion to her 
father in imprisonment. Her relations with Aurangzeb. 
Her death. 

2. Character — (a) Affections for her brothers and 
devotion to her father. Her charity. European Travel- 
ler’s unpleasant gossips refuted. Her saintly life. She 
was rightly called the Moghal Cordelia. 

(ii) Jahan Ara as a patron of learning and litera- 


ture. 
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3. Lifcrar!/ career. — Tast« for Persian literature. 
Her litoran* works. A critical review on Munis al Arwah. 
Historical value of Munis al Arwah. Sources of ^funis. 
Contents of the hook. 

•J. .Tahan Ara's works of public utility and their 
architectural value. . 

(fll ^losques. (ft) serais (Innsk (ci Gardens — a 
historical error concerning Choburji Garden of Lahore 
corrected. 

5. Jahan Ara’s position in the Moghal Harem. 


Jal Pestosji Birdv, Esq., m.a., Parsi Orphanage, 
Lal-Bagh, Parel, Bombay. 

13. Causes of Enmity between Bajirao the Peswa and 
Trimbakrao Dabhade, the Setiapati of Cujarat. 

The question of enmity between Bajirao and the 
Dabhades is a very, unfortunate one in the Maratha 
History. Ivhanderao Dabhade who was the Senapati in 
Gujarat could not tolerate the interference of the Peshwa 
in the Gujarat affairs. After his death, his son Trimbak- 
rao who was also a brave soldier continued hating Bajirao 
the Peshwa. Bajirao, on the other hand, tried to submit 
the Senapati to his wishes and so collected an armj’ and 
with the consent of Shahu Raja marched towards Gujarat 
with a powerful army. Trimbakrao also called his 
friends Pilajirao Gaikwad, Kanthaji Bande and others to 
his help and prepared a huge army to oppose Bajirao. 
Bajirao came to Gujarat and met Abhaysingh Rathod, 
the then Viceroy of Gujarat. Abhaysingh gave him help 
against Trimbakrao who was his enemy. Between the 
armies of Bajirao and Trimbakrao, a fierce battle took 
place at Bhilapur, a village near Dabhoi, in April 1731. 
Trimbakrao put up a very brave show but in the end he 
■ was defeated and killed. Pilajirao and other chiefs fled 
away from the field and the Peshwa won the battle. On 
his wa 3 * home, Bajirao was much harassed by the army of 
Pilajirao and Xizam-ul-Mulk, who had their troops 
scattered. all over Gujarat. Obtaining a victory^, Bajirao 
reached Satara in May 1731. 
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Kalikinkmi Datta, Esq., m.a., p.r.s., Lecturer, Patna 
College, Patna. 

14. Nawab Allahvardi's Character and Administration, 

111 this pajier, I have tried to prepare an_ estimate of 
Nawab Allahvardi’s oharaoter and administration from a 
study of different kinds of contcnipoi'ary original sources 
such as — (A) Works in Persian like (11 Scir'ul-mutakhe- 
riin of the Bihar Historian Gulam Husain, (2) waqai Fath 
Bangala by Md Wafa, f.S) Ahwaliwali AHiwirdikhan, 
that is, work of Yusuf AH, (4) Tarikhi-i-Bangala by Sali-. 
mill la, and two works of cbinparatively later date, (6) 
Ryaz-rns-salatiu by Gulam Hiissain Salami and (6) 
Khnlasat-ut-Tawarikh by Kalj'an Singh. Some valuable 
facts have been Collected from certain published and un-. 
published English and French records. 

The history of Allahvardi’s regime is important and 
instructive. Its study froui original sources is necessary 
for a clear understanding of the genesis and the signifi.'; 
canuc of the political revolutions in mid-cightoonth 
century Bengal. It further shows tho utter hollowness 
of the Imperial authoritj' at Delhi and tho resultant 
tendency of Indian and non- Indian adventurers to try their 
fortunes in its abandoned provinces. 


N. Kanakabajan, Esq., Vidwan, Tamil Pandit, 

H. H. The Maharaja’s College, PuduUottah. 

15. South Indian History and Sangam Literature. 

A compact volume on South Indian History is a real 
want, 'riie historians of the present day have to make a 
deeper study of the Sangam literature to accomplish this 
task. 'I'lio Sangam literature is a miuc of information. 
It depicts the life of the Tamils who lived in our land m 
long past centuries. Tamil-Akam was the first home of 
the Tamils. At one time they spread throughout the 
length and breadth of ludia. They believed in one God 
before the.advent of tho Aryans. The pantheism of the 
Aryans must have been imported into South India even 
before 'rholkappiauar. Aiyan admixture with the Tamils 
was perfected in the second century A.D. The castes of 
South India as depicted in the Sangam works have 
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nothing in .common with the Arj’an castes. ^lost of the 
inhabitants of South India at present arc non-Aryans. 
ThcChein, the Chola and the PandjM kings of South India 
were all descended from the early Tamils. They were 
not Kshatriyas pf the North Indian type. The kings had 
no divine right. The people lived in harmony and led a 
simple life. " Eeligions bigotry, peissecntion for one’s beliefs 
' and' communal jealousies were things unheard of in those 
days. 


Kaxta, Prasad .Jaix, Esq., m.r.a.s.. Aliganj (Etah)-U. P. 
16, Asoka and Jainism. 


N.-Kastdri, Esq., m.a., b.l., Maharaja's College, Mysore. 

1,7. The Last Rajas of Coorg. 

The last Kajas of Coorg were Lingaraja (1809-1820) 
and Tiraraja (1820-1834). These have been stigmatised 
as monsters of cruelty -and oppression, from whom the 
inhabitants were saved by the annexation of the country. 
An examination of the large mass of orders and letters, 
issued in the ordinary course of administration from the 
Palace OflSce at Mercara, the Capital of the Rajas and 
now preserved in the Coorg Becord Office, reveals that the 
country was well-governed on the principles of efl&ciency, 
toleration and paternalism. It also solves the riddle, 
first mentioned by ^Hll, why Coorg resisted British arms 
- so tenaciously and why they desired the continuance in 
their midst of the Eoyal family. Too much has been 
made so far of the execution of traitors and intriguers, 
and the alien origin and religion of the Coorg Eoyal 
family. 


Dr. M. H. Krishna, m.a., d. nitt. (London), Mysore. 

18. The Rashtrakuta Empire of the Fifth and Sixth 
Centuries A.D. 

After the fall of the Vakataka Empire, North Dakhan 
fell under the rule of the Bashtraktitas who built their 
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o^Yn einpu'G and ruled over it for afc least seven genera- 
tions. Prasanna founded the d 3 *nasty and Muniinka 
extended the empire. Devaraja ruled it with splendour 
and after him tlie empire was divided into three parfcSj 
under Jayanija, Bhavisya and Avidheya. They and their 
successors ruled the three kingdoms. Tlie latter- often 
came into coniliet with the rising power of the Chalukyus 
until at last they were all conquered bj- Pulake.sin 
II whose Aihole Inscription describes them as the three 
Maharashtras. Dakhan Histor\' has definitely to recognise 
the existence of this carl 3 ' Biishtrakut-a power which 
appears to have flourished for nearly a centur 3 ’ and half. 


19. Stvaji and the Mysore Raj. 

Sivaji was brought into direct conflict with the 
M 3 ’soro Eaj during his Carnatic campaign of 1670-77. 
His many biographies arc generally silent on the question, 
but important Kannada works written b 3 '’ contemporary 
authors at Srirangapatam and the My'sore inscriptions of 
the period state that Sivaji invaded Karnataka territor}’^ 
and that the ilysorc nrm 3 ’ defeated the Mahratta forces 
in a pitched cavaliy battle and c.aptured and executed two 
of Siv.aji’s generals. There are good reasons to believe 
that the iMysore version is true and that ^ivaji’s forces 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the M 3 -sore forces. 
Consequent on this success, Chikkadevaraja, King of 
Mysore, is said to have taken the title of "Apratimavlra..” 


H. Kiushka Rao, Ksq., m.a., Jklaharaja’s College, Mj'sore. 

*20. Political Ideals of Sukra. 

(^^ ith reference to tlie place of King in Ancient Indian Polity.) 

Introduction . — 

(1) Sukra of the Mahabharata and Sukra-Nitisara. 

(2) Beginnings of Sovereignty and of Mouarch 3 '. . 

(3) Genesis of Danda and Banda Niti-Sastra. 

(4) The r6le of Niti-Sara in Ancient Indian social 

system. 
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K iu;j : Nil { II fc (1 ml I'li'J ra dtrintii' f ra i ii ir $, — 

(1) Konsons for tho. origin of — 

(‘2) 'IMio ilifforonv forms nssnmc»f l\V — 

Genoral aMrihutos <if — 

(■1) Essont isil cousUtucntiS of a l?nj}i<lo>n. 

Kiiif}’. I'Uhtmiwn ami nnuhtvl.— 

(1) Tlic virtues and qualities to ht> posstssod by — 

(2) 'riu' faults or passions to Ik* avoided by — 

(3) The daily routine of — 

Ring'. Duties. — 

(1) Reasons for acting rigbleously. 

(2) Duly to hiiiiKclf, his wife and ebildroji. 

(3) Duly to his subjects. 

(«) Duty of protection. 

(h) Do promulgating good laws. 

(c) Do appointing able minister.^, etc. 

(rf) Do maintaining wise linancial policy, 

(cl Do administering justice with re- 

ference to the nature of punishnicnt., 
judicial procedure, etc. 

(/) Duty of making his people obey him. 
Goncbision . — 


T. V. M.\hausg\m, Esq., m.a,., Madras. 

21. Vaishnavism in Mediaeval South India. 

The Saiva saints, Appar and Sainbandar, and the 
Yaishnava Alvars, fought the Buddhist and Jain nihilism 
in the South. They propounded Bhaktimarga. Then 
came Ramanuja who combined philosophical reason with 
devotion in Sagunya Isvara. Madhwa preached Isvara’s 
personality and the plurality of souls. During the 
Vijayanagar period, the Srivaishnavas became divided into 
conservatives {Vacjagalais) and liberals {Tengalais) over 
the question of the doclrinc of Grace, the position of 
Lakshmi and the place of vernacular prabandams. Bub 
they spread their influence everywhere in court and 
camp and attained a domiiiating position therein. 
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Db. E. 0. Majumdab, M.A., ph.D., Professor, Dacca 

• tlniversity- ; 

22. The Coronation Oath in Ancient India. . 

In his book on ‘ Hindu Polity ’ Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
has drawn attention of the learned world to the coronation 
oath and its great constitutional' significance in ancient 
Indian Polity. He regards the oath as a solemn pledge 
which was given b}' the king to the people at the time’ of 
election and formed the basis of the constitutional relations 
between the ruler and the ruled. 

The prevalence of such pmctice is not, however, borne 
out in anj' way by the evidences cited b}' Mr. Jayaswal. 

These evidences are : — 

(1) The coronation oath referred to in the Aitareya 
Brahmana and the Mababharata. 

(2) Historical instances, e.p., Eudrftdaman is called 
'Satya-^ratijhs^, and the Mamyan king Brhadratha is 
called pratijiid-durbala. 

As regards the first, the oaths or promises are made 
by the king, not to the people ; but in one case to the 
sacrificial priest and in the other cases to the Brahmana 
sages. In both cases, the passages merely indicate an 
attempt on the part of the Brahmanical authors to prove 
the supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal power, 
and there is no question of a coronation oath implying 
any constitutional guarantee of any kind to the people. 

As regards the second, the passage in the Junagadh 
inscription of Eudradaman, on which Mr. Jayaswal relies 
merelj’, refers to “ a vow of the king to abstain from slay- 
ing men, except in battles ” and cannot, by the remotest 
stretch of imagination, be made to refer to a coronation 
oath. 

^ As to Brhadratha, there is a doubt about the reading 
‘ pratijna-durbala ’ as several editions of Harsaoharita 
have ‘ prajua-durbala ’ in its plape.' But even assuming 
the^ reading to be correct, there is nothing in the content 
to justify the interpretation of Mr. Jayaswal and it can 
only bo taken to signify ‘ weak, irresolute, etc.’ 

Thus there is uo evidence to justify even a reasonable 
presumption that there was a constitutional guarantee in 

e shape pf a coronation oath in ancient India. 



HxTHAii N. MI'UTa, FiSQ., 1‘K), Modows Street, liomlKiy. 

23. Local Covcrnmcnl in Pro-Buddhist, India. 

Tlic pai)er is based solely on the -bHaka stories which 
rolleot the conditions provailinp diirinp the period just 
preceding the Ihuldha. 

"No doulu, the extensive, states like Kiisi and Kosala, 
Anga and Magadha and others mentioned so often in the 
stories, were divided into difiovcut administrative units. 
The rajjuffahahr/iy corrc-sponding to the rdjnhas of Asoka, 
wore provincial heads, connected with land survey, and 
revenue settlement. The ifuHas and the f/urisas of the 
stories might, possibly, claim some alVtnily with the simi- 
larly named, otlicials under the Maiiryan administrative 
system. 

But the village (guina) was clearly an administrative 
.unit. DiUcrcnt kinds of villages are mentioned : nujama- 
; guina, janapadagdvia, flvSrngdiim and paccantagHma. As 
regards internal administration, a village enjoyed a fair 
' amount of autonomy. Its head, the g&mabhojnha exer- 
cised judicial as well as executive authority, could issue 
prohibitoiy orders, could fine and punish persons. But 
his powers were limited, all the saine. Firstly, the king 
exercised his power of control and supervision over the 
villages. He heard appeals, and could punish the head- 
man, if found guilty of any offence. Secondly, the villagers 
themselves, through their committee, exercised not a 
little influence. The heads of the families formed the 
committee. They carried on the village -afrairs (gama- 
Icaminayn) in sweet co-operation. The committee hall 
(sala) was a prominent feature of the village. Thagunia- 
bhojalca could not be tyrant in his village, for in those 
days the village-folk were stronger than their headman. 
If he was congenial and co-operative, well and good; 
otherwise he had to suffer the consequences at the hands 
of the •\dllagers. 


Professor K. A. Hilakaxta Sastri, m.a., University of 

Madras. 

24. The Ceylon Expedition of Jatavarman Vira Pandya. 

•Tatavarman Sundara Pandya (acc. 12.31 A.D.),.the 
most celebrated of the Pandyan monarchs of the thirteenth 
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conliury had Jjitrivarinan Vira Psit.idya (acb. 1253 A.n.) for 
his co-rulcr. The insoriptions of bolh Mjcsc inonarchs 
coiituin allitsionfi to a coiujnost aiul subjugation of Ceylon. 
The records of Yira Pandya are more detailed tlian tho.so of 
the other ruloi's. They mention a {^avalca hing and bis 
son, besides alluding to Kiuliuram. /I ho ^Mnhrivariisa (Cflla- 
vamsa) mentions two invasions of Co}’lon undeilalfcn 
about the same tiiiic by Candnihhrinti, a davalni nilcr. 
Kern, Perrand, Kroin and Coedos have discussed these 
references from the .standpoint of Sumatran histoo'»' ii> 
particular of the causes of the downfall of Srivijaya. The 
evidence, literary and cpigraphical, is re-examined from 
the .side of South Indian History’, and the relations hetwecu 
Ceylon and the states on the mainland olncidated. For 
the history of Srivijayn, the identity of Candi-abhiinu of 
the tlaiya inscription with the Juvaka king mentioned in 
the Mahilvamsa and in Vira Piindj’a’s inscriptions is dis- 
cussed, and the important conclusion is rcaclied that ‘ we 
have no evidence tliat Caiidrabhilnn of the daiya inscrip- 
tion had Kadaram under his control,’ and that conse- 
quently, the inscriptions of Vira Papdye shed no light on 
the circumstances or the chronology of the fall of the 
empire of Srlvijay.a. The important />r«.s'a-v/j of Vira 
Pandya is also edited and annotated at the end of the 
paper. 


V, RAGnAVENDKA Rao, Esq., m.a., H.T., Lecturer, 
Intermediate College, Mysore. 

25. Private Life of the Peshwas. 

The rule of the Peshwas was merely a resurgence of 
Hindu spirit, in one of the darkest moments of its liistoiy. 
Though busy with multifarious duties of State, the 
Chitpavans kept up tlie Brahminical rites of Upanayana, 
Sankriinti, pilgrimages, and the festivals of the Hindus, 
on a grand scale. The ladies of the Peshwa’s household 
exercised themselves with religious and literary activities. 
They spent their time in visiting all the important holy 
shrines of the Hindus, in'spite of its attendant dangers, in 
that unsettled State. They were equally’ devoted to 
learning and owned considerable collection of books on 
Hindu religion and epics. Manuscript collection was one 
of the duties qf eveiy Maratha general, in the midst of 
busy warfare. 
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l^he princes of the household were educated with 
great care. They were given literary as well as full 
military training, to befit them for their future task. 

Against their enemies the Peshwas employed super- 
human resources, such as chanting of Vedic hymns. 
Eeligious and magic rites were resorted to, to protect 
themselves from evil planets and spirits. Popular belief 
in the existence of mischievous spirits or goblins is also 
noticeable. ' 

Their social legislation is also remarkable. Their 
suddhi movement or reconversion of the apostates, forbid- 
ding the sale of girls in marriage, prohibition of drink, all 
bespeak of their advanced outlook. Their government 
were singularly' free from communal bias. All communities 
were entertained on the basis of their fitness. 

Love of nature, well-planned gardens, animals and 
birds distinguished the private life of the Peshwas. 

High idealism, great genius, rare organising abilities 
were found, in happy combination with them, in the hey- 
day of their prosperity. 


26. Govind Pant Bundela and Panipat. 

Govind Pant Bundela was appointed by Bayi Eao 
the Great, as a revenue officer in Bundelkand, owing to his 
great courage and abilities. But nature had not endowed 
him with the higher quality of loyalty. Soon he fell into 
evil ways, and failed to send his annual revenue collec- 
tions. Owing to the exigencies of the war with Ahmad 
Bhah Abdali, he could not be replaced by another compe- 
tent officer. 

During the Panipat campaigns, Sadashiva Eao ordered 
-the Pant, to keep watch over Eajib Khan and Shuja 
■ XJddowla and prevent their union with Ahmad Shah 
Abdali. Also it was his duty to keep in readiness' a large 
collection of boats for transporting the Maratha forces. 
But both these duties were neglected by him. So Sada- 
shiva Eao found his movements hampered by lack of 
.boats, as the rivers were then in high floods. He wrote 
repeated, express messages to Guvind Pant to attend to 
his duties, whereas the latter was dallying with petty wars 
and sieges. Thus Sadashiva Eao could not attack his 



finemies, -before they cbtilcl gain' time and allies, owing to 
the gross derclection of duty by Gqvind Pant. ■ 

The result was a splendid opportunity of victoiy for 
the Maratha was lost. ' The Muslim allies of Ahmad Shah 
were sending him free supplies of men and money, which 
it was in the power of the Bundela to intercept in time, 
thus ensuring victory for the Marathas, . His neglect oi 
duty, criminal indifference to the repeated orders of 
shiva Rao brought about the ultimate defeat of the 
Marathas in the fateful field of Panipat, 


V. Ramaohandka Diksitab, Esq., m.a.. Lecturer, 
University of Madras. 

27. Early History of Jainism in South India. 

On the strength of the evidence of some inscriptions 
at Sravana Belgola and some local legends, Lewis Bice 
stated that Bhadrabahu the last of the Srutakevalins 
migrated to South India and founded a Jain settlement at 
Sravana Belgola. When he died there, Candragnpta 
Maurya tended him. Dr. Fleet rightly and justly ques- 
tioned this theory and came to the conclusion that neither 
Bhadrabahu I nor Candragnpta Maurya ’ was involved in 
this connection. The Prabh^andra of the inscriptions 
was a Jain acarya and has been identified with Gupti- 
gupta who, according to the Pattavali of the sravasti- 
gacoha, became pontiff after Bhadrabahu II and in B. 0. 
31. According to the inscription there was a migration 
not from Maghada but from Ujjain. Even this was not 
led by Bhadrabahu. It was on his orders that a migration 
was effected to the south, and as he became pontiff in B. C. 
63 this must have taken place in the first century before 
Christ. The chief Jain gurus mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions are Kundakunda, Samantabhadra, Uniasvati. The 
identification of Kundkunda with the author of the KuraJ. 
has no corroborative evidence. 

South Indian epigi'aphy does not throw much light on 
the early history of the Jain sect, not even the oldest 
i^ngain classics liketheTolkappiyam, thePuyananuru, the 
Pattupattu and others. Even the Rural 
by a few scholars as written by a Jain 
iis no special claim to be classed a Jain work. 




The doctrines and teachings are coniinon to all Hindu" 
sects, and cannot he singled out as particularly Jain in 
character. 

In the twin epics the SilappadiUaram and the Manime- 
balai, there is much material to reconstruct the Jain history 
and doctrine in the second century after Christ. We see 
Jain establishments outside the capital cities. There were 
snj,all monts and nuns also. This shows that members of 
the two sects of the Jains Digamhara and Svetambara were 
there. Though there is no evidence of many la}’’ followers, 
still there were some who went by the name of savaka 
nonbikal. The hero of the Silappadikaram, Kovalan, was 
a §avaka n5nhikal. They worshipped the caranar and 
acted on their advice for they looked upon their teachings 
as sacred. 

They worshipped Aruhan who was also named 
j!sigganthan. Their temples were erected where two or 
more roads met. There is a reference to a temple at a place 
where five roads met. Their dharma was simple. They 
abstained from meat and flesh. They were addicted to 
speaking only the truth. They cultivated practice of self- 
restraint and self-control. They aimed at nirvana or 
liberation from all future rebirths. 

Their sacred books were known as Paramagamas. 
Indra’s grammar was one of their sacred books. Their 
mythology spoke of one hundred Indras. Their doctrine 
which is described in the MaiUmeJcalai is of a six-fold 
character. These were dharmastikaya or the principle of 
movement, adharmastikaya or the principle or stationari- 
ness, kala or time, akasa or space, jiva or life and pramanu 
or the irrreducible atom. The combination of jIva with 
Paramanu results in good or evil. 


Y. S. EAMACnAXDRAMXJKTT, EsQ., B.A. (HoKS.), 
Eesearch Scholar, Andhra University, Waltair. 

28. The Relations between the Kakatiyas and the Yadavas. 

The Kakatiyas and the Yadavas were two important 
dynasties of South India who developed independent polity 
and encouraged fine arts and literature. They were always 
fighting ■with each other. The sources are (1) Hemadri’s 
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Yratihakanda, (2) Yidyanatha’s Prataparudiiyani, (Ss ?ra- 
tapachaiitram and (4) Inscriptions. 

Sir E. G. Bhandarkai-’s identification of Tillingadhi- 
patM mentioned by ■ Hemadri with Trikalingadlnpatbi 
mentioned in Paithan grant is not tenable. His suggestion 
that Ganapati was imprisoned by Eudra (bis uncle) is a 
correct appraising of available facts. ’Air. AI. Eama Bao's 
theory that Gkmapati was in Tadava prison for ten years 
and that he was imprisoned there by Jaitngi is not con'ect 
and not tenable. There was a civil war in the Kakatiya 
kingdom towards the end of reign of Eudra between Alaha- 
devaand Endra when Tadava Jaitngi invaded the Kakatiya 
dominions and occupied the territory and released Gana- 
pati from prison and wanted to make him as bis deputy 
on the Telugu throne. But the valiant Telugu generals 
headed by Eecberla Eudra defeated the Tadava forces and 
established Ganapati on the throne. Eudra and Afahadeva 
died in battle. The rest of the battles were indecisive 
wars, which only strained the relations between the two 
kingdoms. Their relations are reviewed in this essay. 


AI. Eama Eao, Esq., m.a., s.Ed., Lecturer in History, 
Hindu College, Guntur. 

29. Origin of the Cadvval Samsthan. 

Gadwal, the leading Samsthan of H. E. H. the 
Eizam’s Dominion, has an interesting antiquity. It has 
been supposed on the basis of some of the local records 
of the Mackenzie Collection, that this Samsthan came into 
being in the reign of Praudbadevaraya the King of Yijaya- 
nagara. It is also held that it bad its origin in a gi*antof 
land to a certain Polavi Eeddy by that king at the instance 
of one of his generals Gona Tmmadi Kata Eeddi. Som’ces 
of mediajval Andhra history show that this general never 
flourished in the reign of Praudhadevaraya. Telugu 
literature and inscriptions discovered in the Kizam’s 
Dominion the Raichur and Alahaboobnagar districts con- 
nect this Immadi Kata Eeddi mth latter members of the 
Kakatiya dynasty of Warangal. An ancient Telugu 
sannaa preserved in the Gadwal Samsthan bears this out 
Md an inscription of the time of Kakatiya Piataparndra 
eva has been actualh' discovered at Iza, a village of the 



Sarasthan. On these grounds it is evident that the 
neuoleus of the Samsthan was formed in the Kakatiya 
period towards the close of the 13th century. 


M. H, Bama Shabma, Esq., Bangalore. 

36. Krishna Deva Raya as “ Yavana-Rajya-Sthapanacharya. 

Quite naturally, the Shahi historians have suppressed, 
among many, one of the most brilliant achievements of 
Krishpa DSva Eaya, the greatest Xing of Vijayanagara. 
Scattered and fragmentary records from indigenous and 
neutral sources, however, are of much help in substan- 
tiating his claims to the unprecedented title of “ Yavana- 
E^ij^a — Sthapanachaiya.” “ Keladi EripaYijaya” tells 
us that, under his orders his vassal , Sadasiva X tL3\aka, defeat- 
ed Eizam Shah Bhairi, Dasthr Khan and others at a plane 
called Jambukhandi. After this, he is said to have captured 
Kalyani and Kalburgi and brought BarSd as prisoner to 
his sovereign. “ Eaya Vachakamu Krishna Eaya Vija- 
yamu ” and some other literary works support the above 
accounts more are less. As “ Keladi Nripa Vijaya ” places 
this compaign immediately after Sadaiiva Kayaka’s coming 
to power, its date is after the middle of 1513. As the 
earliest inscription giving the title of “ Yavana-Eajya- 
Stha,panach9,rya ” to the Eaya is dated 1514, the event it 
stands for should have happened in that year or a" little 
earlier. As the Burhan-l-Masir ” seems to notice the 
Hindu reaction beginning in 1514, it sets a seal on this 
date only. N o better opportunity for leading an expedition 
in the Deccan could have been seized bj’ Krishna than the 
period of Mahainood Sha,h Bahamani’s troubles rising’ out 
of the selfish ambitions of Barid and the Adil Shiih. °The 
policy of the State as well as the chivalrous spirit of its 
head were probably at the back of this first attempt to 
prop up the tottering Bahainani Empire. 


Db. H. C. Ea'SCHO'DDH'Dbi, m.a., ph.l>, Calcutta University. 

^31. Pala Expansion in the far south of India. 

Some of the early Pala kings of Bengal claim to 
have carried their arms to the far South of In^a beyond 
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tlie Krishna and the Tungabhadra. These claims , arc 
usually regarded as poetic exaggerations without any 
historical value. In this paper an attempt has been 
made to show that there maj' have been an element of 
truth in the poetic eulogie.s ns certain South Indian 
records clearly testify to the part played by Eastern 
kings and the people of Magadha in the far South in the 
eighth and ninth centuries A. D. 


Db. B. a. Saletobe, M.A., rh.i). (Lond.), d. Phil,, 

Professor of History and Economics, Sir Parasu- 

rambhau College, Poona. 

32. The Karnataka Conquest of Cakrakotta. 

1. Introductory’’ remarks: Sources of information; 
Importauce of the Subject. 

2. Variants of the name Gakrakotta. 

3. Political Histroy of Gakrakotta in brief : 

(a) The origin of the rulers; Of the Nagavarn- 
siya stock. 

(b) Binidus of the rulers. 

(c) An account of the rulers of Gakrakotta. 

(d) Chronological periods ; A. D. 102-3 till 1111 — 
then a blank — A. D. 1218 till A. D, 1324. 

4. Non-Karnataka conquest of Gakrakotta : The 
Tamil rulers and the conquest of Gakrakotta : Rajendra 
Cola’s conquests — Kulottuuga Cola's conquest — Vira 
Rajendra’s victory (?) 

6. The Karnataka conquest of^Cakrakotta : 

(a) Stage 1. The Western Calukya conquest under 
Vikramaditya VT. 

( 6) Stage 2. The Hoysala conquest under Visnu- 
vardhana Deva ; 

(i) Causes of the Hoysala conquest:— Cultural — 
Political — Religious. 

(ii) The date of the conquest — an examination 
of the epigraphs relating to it — conclusion — the Gakrakotta 
ruler w’ho ■was subdued — the indentification of M.anikya 
Devi of Gakrakotta fame. 
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C. Seshadbi, Esq., HI Te.vb (fioxs.), Maharaja’s College, 
. Mysore. 

33. Krishna HI. 

The reign of Krishna IH inaugurated a new epoch 
in the history of the Kashtrakutas. Notwithstanding 
the sustained labours of several scholars, there are 
controversial topics in this reigon .which need a re-study 
and a new presentation. 

Krishna IH was the son of Amoghavarsha III. 
According to Dr. Altekar, the latest known date of 
Govinda lY, the predecessor of Amoghavai-sha, is 934 
A. D. But the death of Govinda must have really taken 
place between April 936 A. D. and 7th September 937 
A. D. In the fight against Govinda lY, Amoghavarsha 
is said to have been assisted by the Kalachuryas of 
Chedi. But the evidence adduced by Dr. Altekar from 
Kajasekhara's Yiddhassalabhanjika is extremely conjec- 
tural. The point of view supporting the theory that 
Krishna conquered the Ghedis while he was yet a crown 
prince and that his accession was peaceful is founded on 
insecure evidence. Dr. Altekar identifies Dantiga and 
Yappuga, who are mentioned in the Deoli platen, with 
the Nolamba feudatories of Bachamalla. But this really 
refers to the northern conquests of Krishna against 
Malva and Gujarat. Mr. Subramanya lyers surmise 
that Tondai-mandalam was occupied by Krishna before 
the battle of Takkolam is far from correct. The earlier 
assumption that the battle was fought in the year 949 
A. D. is to be rejected. The statement that Krishna led 
no second expedition against the Cbedis cannot be 
maintained. 

Dr. Altekar says that the death of Krishna took 
place before'96S A. D. But it can be definitely said that 
Krishna died in February 966 A. D. 

Krishna III was a gerat figure in the history of the 
Deccan- "He was a conqueror of a very high order who 
extended the bounds of his Mngdom considerably in all 
directions, so that it was next to Asoka’s in extent. He 
• was also a great patron to arts and letters, and after 
Ghandragupta Yikramaditya his name stands out 
prominent. 
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PeOFESSOR K. iSHERWANI, . M.A. (OxOD.) P.R.Bi.S., 
HON. M.i.H.Pr., Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

34. Deccan Diplomacy and diplomatic Usages in the middle 
of the XV century. 

The unpublished Baidlm’l-Insha and the BnrJianu'I- 
Maathir contain letters written on behalf of the Bahmini 
Queen Makhdumai-Jaban, Sultan Nizam Shah apd 
Mahmud Gawan, reveal the then state of inter-state 
diplomatic relations. They rightlj' difierentiated between 
friend and foe and had long diplomatic exchanges of 
letters and envoys. They throb with the pulse of the 
writers and are authentic pen pictures of the great 
personages of the period. Owing to lack of easj’^ trans- 
port, special envoys were sent in those da3's, instead of 
permanent ambassadors. Those envoys served* also the 
purpose of spies, writing home, on matters of niilitaiy 
strategy and political seasaws. The letters confirm the 
confidence the Queen had in Mahmud Gawan and his 
Statesmanship. They also establish the close intimacy 
that existed between Turkey and the Bahmani Sultan. 


Bajak&rijwprasalita Bao Bahadur M. Shajia Rao, m.a.. 

Retired Inspector-General of Education in Mysore, 

Bangalore. 

35. The Duke of Wellington in Mysore. 

Colonel Arthur Welleslej' who subsequentl3' became 
the Duke of Wellington arrived in India in 1796 and was 
with the British Ariu3' which invaded M3'sorc in 1799. 
He attributed the defeat of Tippu at the battle of Mala- 
valli to the latter’s bad generalship. In his first attempt 
to capture the Sultanpet tope near Seringapatam, Wellesley 
failed, but subsequently he succeeded in capturing it. 
On the Fort being captured on the 4th May, Wellesley 
was appointed Civil and Militar3'^ Governor. He soou 
suppressed all plunder and ravages and re-established 
peace and order. 

He next removed Tippu’s famil3' to Vellore with 
groat tact and courtes3\ 

A froe-booter named Dhondoji Wagh was pursued 
{,0 the Nizam’s Dominions and in a battle which ensued. 
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wrti; kilU'd. tonU hifi non, a boy of fniir yc'anj 

undtT ins protocHdn. 

flo i‘oinnmuik'«l the army in t.lu’ second Maliratta 
War and j^aiiird tiic faimius l)at.lli’s *»f Assayo and 
Ar^anm. 

On tin! ov*' id his mtnrn lt» I'.npjland tin* cilii'cns of 
f'l'rinpapatam presented him with an address cxprrssinK 
pratilnde for his serviees. Wellesley's farewell letter to 
I’urniah apprei'iated the hitter's serviees and (•omnn'inh’d 
to his favour some men who had serve.d him. He also 
presented his picture to Purniah. A hon.se at jMy.sorc 
wlu?re Wellesley resided now hears t ho name of Wellington 
Lodge. 


S. Sr.iKANTA Sastui, Esq., m.a., Maharaja's College, 

Mysore. 

36, The Age of Sankara. 

(1) The ago of Sankara is more glorious than 
the period of the so-called G-npta Kenaissanec. 

(2) The dale of Sankara is limited hy that of 
Dharma Kirti t()20 A.D.) and Bhavahhfiti (7-.>0 .*V.l).). 

(3) The seventh centni^' witno.sscd the rise of bril- 
liant iulellects — Dharmakirti, Bhavaviveka, Akalamka, 
Vidyinanda, Piltrsikesari, Manikyanandin, Prahhfichandra 
^antirakshita, Sankara, Suresvara. Vimuktacharya, 
Bhaskara Prablnlkara,, Sulikanatba, Umbeka, Mandana, 
Bana, Mayura, Dandin, Magha, Bhartrhari, .Tayaditya, 
Sumati, Aviddhakarna, Padmanandin, etc. 

(4) The Chronological position and identity of 
these Aviitcrs have been described at the end. 


S. SiuKANTA Sasthi, Esq., m.a., Maharaja’s College, 

Mysore. 

37. Advaitacharyas of 12th and 13th Centuries. 

(1) Prakasatman or Svay'amprakasanubbava, (the 
author of Vivarana), is the same as Svayamprabha and 
Svayamprakasa mentioned by Amalananda and Akhanda- 
nanda, 
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(2) Snkhaprakasa, the vidyagnru of Amalananda, 
is the same as Sukhaprakasa, the disciple of Chitsukha- 
yati 1. 

(3) Gandacharya Jnanottaiua was the guru of 
Chitsukha I as well as Yighanatman. 

(4) Anandatiuan, the guruVguru of Amalananda, is 
the same as Anandiitinau the gura of Saukarananda. 

(6) Saukarananda is one of the gurus of Vidaya- 

ranya. 

(6) Sarvagna Vishnu, the son of Janirdana (or 
Sfiraugapani-Auandagiri ?) is the same as Yidyatirlha the 
mukliA'a guru of Yidyax-anj-a. 

(7) Auuhhavxxnanda or Anandanubhava is earlier 
than Amalananda, but later than Anandabodha and 
Prakasatman. Pi-akasatuian cannot be earlier than 12C0 
A. D. 

(8) The sequence is given in a tabular statement. 


liav Sahib Professor C. S. Srikivasachari, m.a., 
Professor of History, Annamalai University, Anua- 
inalainagar. 

38. The Kaval System in the Tamil Country. 

Antiquity of the institution of village watchmen — 
evidence of the Dharuiasastras and of ancient works on 
politics, ^Eeikappalar and other ro\'al guards — evidence of 
the ThU'&ram and of Sivanana Munivar re: padihiival — 
Ur haval and AW« kaval — significance and bearing of 
jiddikacal — Padai irai — comprehension of the kaval 
dues in the genera) taxation-evidence of epigraphs. The 
Kami S 3 ’stem in the post-Yijaj’anagain: epoch — Feudal 
organisation of the southern districts under Viswanatha 
Xayaka and Ariyanatba — scheme and basis of the Poligar 
inslitution and Poligar tenure — usurpation b}* the Poligars 
of the rights of collecting the dues of sthalam kaval 
(vilhigc-wateh) and dtsha-kaval (district-watch) — Poli- 
gars’ police duties — how they were generallx* performed — 
interjection of these rights and duties even in iion-Palayatn 
lands — I'vidoncc as to the decay and demoralisation of the 
ktUal institutions in the ISth century — Views of Munro, 
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the Fifth Eeport and Dr. Caldwell— Eelics preserved 
to-da}’. 


E. SuBBA. Eao, Esq.,m.a., L.T., Histoiy Lecturer, 
Governuient Arts College, Eaiahraundry. 

39. A Brief History of the Eastern Kadambas of Kalinga. 

* A. Smirces of E. Eadamha History. 

B. Origin and Abode. — The Eastern Kadanibas 
were Saivites. Since the kadamha tree is sacred to Siva, 
they might have derived their name from it. Like the 
W. Kadamhas, the E. Kadambas also belonged to N. India 
and in the early centuries of the Christian era, they mig- 
rated like the E. Gangas into Kalinga and settled there 
subject to their rule. The fish Symbol on their coins and 
seals of G. P. records shows that they might have come 
from the Matsyadesa in N. India. 

C. The E. and W. Kadambas Compared and Con- 
trasted. — ^Their family gods, their place names and their 
connections with the Ganges are the same. But their 
religions creeds and persojial names differ. Thus, while 
the W. Kadambas were Saivites first and Jains later on, 
the E. Kadambas were always Saivites, again while the 
W. Kadambas have the Lion crest on seals and Monkey 
emblem on the Flags, the E. Kadaiuba seals alwa3*s 
posses the fish emblem. Their names also end in the 
peculiar suffix khedi. Unlike the W. Kadambas the3’- 
were uiost closely related to the E. Gangas under whom 
the3’’ ser^^ed loyally and they never rose to political inde- 
pendence. 

D. Their History and Significance of it — Several 
G. P. charters record stheir names ending in khedi and 
suggest clearly they were Kadambas. Their gfits to 
Saivite Gods and learned Brahmins prove that Yedic 
culture and'Brahmanic faith were introduced into Kalinga 
by them along with their patrons the B. Ganga Kings 
"We get the histoiy of the administration of the times 
cleaii3^ told in their charters. Most important of all, the 
Plates of Dharmakhedi, b3' recording dates in both the 
Ganga-Kadamba and Saka years, have enabled me to find 
out «the initial year of the E. Ganga Era (A. D. 196) 
about which a paper was read by me before the last 
Oriental Gonference held at Baroda. Like M3*sose 
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Andhra has now Ganga-Kadainba History which was not 
known before. 


Hr. K E. Sdbramaxias, m.a,, pIi.d., Head of 
the Hepartinent of Historj^ and Economics and 
Corresponding klcmbcr of the Indian Historical 
Kceerds' Commission, Maharaja’s College, Vijaj'a- 
nagaram. 

40. The Date of Rajaraja Narendra, the Eastern Chalukyan' 

King. 

The date assigned to Eajaraja by Dr. Fleet and 
others is 1022-1063 A. D. But, a recently discovered 
inscription equates his forty-first 3 'ear with Saka 98-3 
Plava. This is confirmed by a copper plate of Saktivarman 
who was crowned by his father Vijayaditya in 1061 A. D. 
So Eajaraja must have died in 1061 A. D. From the 
Pamulavaka grant it ma}’^ be inferred that Eajaraja as- 
cended the throne in 1018 A. D. There was an inter- 
regnum of about 4 j^ears, perhaps due to civil war. 


Professor Suniti Kujiar C^ttebji, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, communicating Mr. Prasanta Mahalanobis’s paper. 

41 . A new Interpretation of Purana Chronology. 


Professor Upendranath Gk)SHAL, Presidency College, 

Calcutta. 

42. Some lost Indian Historical Works. 


Dr. N. VENKATARA5rAiiiAH,.M.A., ph.D., Eeader, Madras 

University. 

43. Purushottama Gajapati. 

The accession and rule of Gajapati Purushottama 
require to be studied afresh. His _ fixed date of corona- 
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tion is 1465 A. D. and not 1469-70. His reign was 
disturbed b\* civil wars with his cousin Hambar in 
alliance with Bahmani Sultan. As a result the Telugu 
countn- was lost to the Uriyas. Purushottani had a life- 
long struggle with the Sultan and recovered his authority 
over the Telugu I’ountrv only after the death of the 
Bahmani i*uler Muhammadshah III in 1482 — . Then 
he defeated and took prisoner Saluva Harasimha of 
Yijayanagar. who purchased his freedom only by surren- 
dering the fortress of Kondavidu to Gajapati. 


De. K. N. ■\"ekkatasgbb.\ Sastei, m.a.. pu.d., f.e. Hist.s., 
Maharaja’s College. Mysore. 

“44. A Criticism of TIpu Sultan. 

1. Was ,Tipu Sultan a Tyrant, a Bigot, and a 
Fool ? 

2. Credit has been given to Tipu by recent writers 
up to the follo^ving limit : — 

(а) He was a benevolent and not altogether un- 

popular despot. 

(б) He was not intolerant to the Hindus of the 

tract lying between the two ghats. 

ic) He was fooled only by Wellesley. - 

3. But having regard to fresh evidence and to the 
Principles of Comparative Criticism, it is possible to push 
up the limit (described above) as in the following : — 

(a) In'normal times, Tipu was normal too. 

(b) All conversions were political acts. 

(ct He Vas no greater fool than his contemporaries 
in India or Europe. 


PO 


VIII. ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Iv- 2C. OlKSlilT. Esq.j M.A. iPt’tisideni). 

G. Yazdaki, Esf].. M.A. 

R. Rama R.\o, Esq., J?.a. 

L. Nakasimuachab. Esq.. ^r.A. {Sccretanj). 


G. Ahmed Khaa*, Esq.. Gulshnii 3ialial. .Xin-ansabatl. 

Deccan. 

1. A Monograph on the History and Architecture of the City 
of Aurangabad. 

1. Tire great Bahinini Kingdom disintegrated after 
a glory’ of about a century and a half giving rise -to the 
follo\ving five separate principalities: — » 

J3ijapnr, 

Golcunda. 

Ahmednagar. 

Bidar and Berar. 

‘2. A quadruple alliance, excluding Berar, was formed 
of these newly found kingdoms, against the mighty 
kingdom of Vijayanagar, which in the Battle of Tali- 
kotah, lo65, was obliterated from the political map of 
India. 

3. .\khar, the Great, got an opportunity to fulfil his 
life-loug ambition to conquer the country south of the 
Narbada. 

4. Khaiideah conquered. Fail «)f Ahmednagar, 
after its heroic defence by Cbaudbibi, the heroine of the 
famous romance “ A Noble Queen.” 

o. Malik Amber, an Abyssinian slave by birth, on 
the political stage. Restoration of the fallen dynasty of 
the Nizam Shaln kings of Ahmednagar. 

6. Foimdation of the city of Fatchnagar, the 
present Aurangabad, in 1604 A. C. Its geographical 
aspect. 

7. Malik Amber, the Todarnuil of the South. H 
Revenue reforms. 

8. Malik Amber’s buildings. 



0. The Rcli|Erions toloration of ^^alik Anihor. a 
Ghmtian by birth. Sbahji, father of Shivaji, his pfrent 
ally. 

10. Malik Amber died at the ripe age of 8C in 1620 
and was sneceeded by his son Fatah Khan. 

11. The Mnghal eonqnesl of the whole of the Niv.anj 
Shahi kingdom and Fatehnagar in 1033. 

^ 12. Anrangzeb. the Viceroy of the Deccan, changed 
Fatehnagar to Aurangabad. 

13. .Anrangzeb ascended the throne of Delhi iti 
16’.58 exactly two hundred years before another epoeh- 
ujaking change came over India. 

14. .\nrangabad during his time the large.st city in 
the East in the I7th century with a population of a 
million and a half. 

1.5. Important buildings of the Mnghal period. 

16. Aurangznb died in 1707. and Nizam-nl-mulk, 
the founder of the present dynasty of the Xizam, declared 
his independence of the tottering throne of Delhi in 
1723 and later, in 1727, removed his capital to Golconda. 

17. .\urangahad — Tchahad — Thy glory has departed. 

18. Buildings in the lime of .^.saf Jah. 


N. AxAN'THAnANGACHAn, BsQ.. .M.A., n.T., Mysore. 

2, Some Archaeological Notes from a Tour in the Southern 
Portion of the Raichur District. 

It is apparent that the Hyderabad State is rich in 
ancient relics inasmuch as even a short tour, lasting|^for 
a fortnight only, and that too, in just a portion of a 
single district Baichur, revealed the following things: — 

(1) Over 163 inscriptions of the RashtrakQtas and 
Chalnkyas, mentioning names like Haude-Bhiipala, 
Naganniah, Linganniah, etc., unheard of till now and 
therefore invaluable for the reconstruction of ancient 
history for the period ; 

(2) several old sites on one of which, near Manvi, 

a coin of Pulumavi, a Satavahana king, was picked up ; 
and, ’ 
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(3) iit least, OIK' lindclhist stupa,- imill prohahility, 
near the well-known Asolcan inscrijA-ion at Maski. . 

In speaking of a tew only of many such places of 
arelnvological and historical interest, .in appeal is made 
to the Govermnent of His Exalted Highuoss the NiKam 
to he so good as to provide not iiiorely for exploration, 
and excavations of all the sites hut also for the collection, 
preservation and publication of the cpigraphic and 
inunisinatic materials abounding all over the btatc. ‘ 


Paxjjit N. CiiJiNGALVAHAyAX, iMahamja’s 
College, itlj'sore 

3. Some Contribution of the Ancient Tamils towards 
Civic Science. 

Inlradmtioii ; — Town planning is a very old science to 
the ancient Tamils. From the descriptions of the towns 
available in early Tamil literature one could gather that 
even a lay man knew soniothing about this subject. 

The extent of the city was 9 miles each w.ay or in 
length according to tradition, divided into three parts, viz., 
the outer, intermediate and ' central, {ride full paper for 
details.) 

(1) ytrects, Public Halls. Tanks, Houses, Drainage 
were well laid out and properly constructed. This affords 
an interesting and instructive study. 

(*2) Some model towns. 

(3) Some model houses. 

(4) Conclusion. 


N. N. Ghosh, Ksq., m.a., l.t., Head of the Department 
of Histoiy and Civics, Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad. 

4. The Archaeological Importance of Kausambi 
(Lnnteru Lecture). 

The ruined fortress of the ancient city of Kausambi 
with its earthen ramparts and high bastions still exists 
at a distance of 38 miles by motor road from the city of 
Allahabad. The site is now known as the village of 
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Kosiiin. Us soutlu'rn jind a portion of its caslern sides 
arewashed I)}’ the river Vaninna. Stono iniages and terra- 
cotta figures, large and small, abound in tin; site. A good 
many of them h.ave hiam brought over to the .Municipal 
Museum of Allahabad by Mr. Vyas. The most note- 
worthy objects of archiuological importance of the place 
are a stone pillar in sifu, brick walls, a red stone 
image of the Buddha, two stone slab inscriptions of the 
Magha Dynasty, several stone scnlplures. a large number 
of terracottas, several puneb-marked coins, ami coins of 
later times. A terracotta seal with Briibmi inscriptions, 
and a beautiful terraeotta figure' of Manasa Devi. 


G*. H. Khaue, Esq., Poona, 
j 5. Kalachurya Prakrit Inscription. 


Du. M. n, Krisiika, M.A., D.LiT. (LoXD.), Mysore. 

6. Prehistoric Pictographs from South India. 

Since the discovery of the Pictographs of Moheu- 
jodaro and Harappa and of similar Pictographs in the 
Eastern Islands, it has been surmised that pictographic 
writing must have been existing in prehistoric Southern 
India also. Near!)’ a score of oblong copper pieces which 
look like coins have designs bearing a strange resemblance 
to those borne Mobenjodaro sealings, particularly those 
of the elephant typo. Over the backs of the elephants 
there are lines composed of several s^'rabols which look 
. similar to pictographs. The lines have now been copied, 
more than a score of the symbols identified, and compared 
with the Indus Pictographs on the one side and the Brahmi 
on the other. They are published for the first time and it 
. is suggested ‘that the place where they came from may 
be subjected to scientific excavation. The specimens and 
drawings will be produced at the Oonfevence. 
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Maxohaktan Giiosn, Esq., Outator, Patua Musouni, 

Patna. 

7, Evolution of Teriacotta Figurines in iclation to the 
Political History of Northern India, 

1. Earl}' terracotta figurines crude ami massive ; in 
some cases grotesiiuo, during the Vedic period. 

2, More refined features wii.h peouliar head-dress, 
in the Prc*Maurya time. 

8. Mauryn terracotta figurines refined and realistic. 

i. Decadonce. in terracotta figurine.s during the 
Sunga supremacy. 

•5. Revival iu the Gupta period : Panels fine and 
beautiful. 

6. Mediieval terracotta figurines not no well done. 


8. An Introduction to the Study of Antiquities found at the 
Patalipura Excavation. 

1. Political History of Northern India at the rise of 
the Magadban Empire ; Ancient Vedic culture replaced by 
new culture; Magadh gradually conquered by Ar^'ansand 
brought under Brahmanical inilueuce ; Magadban empire 
closely connected with the Kausambi kingdom ; Intercourse 
between Magadh and Malwa. interebauge of culture 
between Gandbara and Magadh. 

2. Spread of culture through trade routes. Trade 
with outside. Through trade, relation with foreign 
kingdoms was established. 

.3. Vedio religion gradually ousted by Buddhism aud 
.Tainisrn. ^akti cult was strong among the people. 

4. Terracotta figurines reflect these changes : 
Potteries of new' design appeai'cd : Different lands of beads 
prepared ; glass industry developed. Change of coinage, 
new symbols on them. 


9. New Finds of punch-marked Coins in Patna. 

Description : Variety of symbols used. Date of the 
find. Some suggestion about the interpretation of. the 
synibols used on the coins. Gorakhpur punch-marked 
coinscompared. 
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Dr. Moti OHiVKDRA, M.A-., pli.D., Bar-at-Law, Kala 
Bhavan, Benares City. 

10. The Ancient Site of Kashi. 


Professor V. V. Mirasht, ai.A., Kagpnr. 

{11. New Light on Deotek Inscriptions. 

The inscriptions at Deotek discovered bj' ' Cunniu- 
gbam : described bj’ Beglar : their eye-copy made from the 
pencilled impressions taken by Beglar published in 
Cunningham's Corpus Inscriptionum Indicaruin Vol. I ; 
the inscriptions not edited or even noticed so /ar. 

The earh* inscription inscribed lengtbv\*ise in early 
Brabuii characters, fragmentary ■, its palaeography ; 
examination of Cunningham’s date; its language and 
contents ; probahl}* issued by Asoka’s Dharma-MahamatiRi ; 
its date. 

The later record much damaged : its palaeogi’aphy 
and language ; records the construction of a sanctuary and 
probabl}* refers to a dilapidated temple of Siva nearby ; 
issued % Inng Budrasena identified by Cunningham with 
Rudrasena I of the Vakataka dynasty ; further reasons to 
support Cunningham’s view; correlation of the date 
assigned to the record. 

Why was the record inscribed breadth^vise probably a 
palimpsest ; revival of animal sacrifices in the age of the 
Vakatakas and the consequent mutilation of the earlier 
record preaching ahivisd. 

Identification of Chikambari with Chikmara near 
Deotek. 


Nauxi Nath D.\s Gupta. Esq., m.a. 

12. Buddhist Viharas. 

The paper seeks to establish the precise structural 
significance of the term “ VihAra ” with data from 
Buddhist literature as' well as inscriptions. For a proj)er 
orientation of the subject, it la3's bare the process„.of 
change in the meaning undergone bj’ the term “ Vi' 
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till it came to denote the whole of a rnonasiory establish- 
ment of the Buddhists, including the (Jhaityas or 
Sanctuaries attached to it. TIjc “Lgna ” was the earlier 
Buddhist architectural term used in the Vinaya Pitaka to 
denote all the five kinds of residential structures in an 
“Arama” or sanctified site on which the particular 
residence was built for the Samgha. The structural- 
differences of different buildings denoted by- such terras^as 
Vihara, Addhayfiga, Pfiskda, Hammiya and Guha are 
discussed with necessary suggestions of corrections to 
earlier treatment of the subjeel. 


L. Nabasimhachab, Esq., m.a., Mysore. 

13. A Chola Monument at Matakeri. 

The situation of Matakeri at the confluence of the 
Taraka and the Kapila rivers in the Mysore District is as 
interesting as pleasing. The Kamgsvara temple in the 
village, though not unnoticed, is 3 -et unknown as an 
ancient monument. 

The outside appearance of the temple as also the 
interior look are very simple and may suggest a modern 
date for the monument. But the pillars and more 
particularly, the images kept in the navarahgas of the two 
principal shrines are certainty very old and some of the 
motifs can well compare .with those found in the other 
ancient monuments hitherto known in the Mysore State, 
for e.g., at Nandi, Binnamangala, etc. 

Even apart from inscriptional evidence it is possible 
to assign the temple to the Ch5la period, though, 
of course, later additions and repairs have been effected. 

The temple deserves to be included in the list of 
Ancient Monuments and grouped under Class II. 


K. Nabayana Iyengar, Esq., ar.A., Chitaldrug. 

14. Pre-Historic Remains in South Hyderabad 
and North Mysore. 

1. Introduction . — Meaning of Pre-History — Some 
misconoeptions-Pauoity of data-Generalisations not possi- 
ble at this stage. 
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2. Deccan and Penimnlar India ~(Exce\^tmg coastal 
areas) Geologically are said to be the oldest and the most 
stable of land masses in India. Occurrence of Pre-historic 
remains along ranges of granitoid hills, a peculiar feature 
in this region. 

3. Pre-historic remains can be grouped under . — 
Paleolithic, Neolithic (including Microlithic), Metal age, 
especially Iron age. Remains can be classified under the 
following heads — Dwellings — Sepulchres, — Implements — 
ornaments — potteiy — works of art — other remains. 

4. Impoi'taiit centres observed— Sioutli Hyderabad. — 
Raichur District — Lingsugur and Oangawati Taluks and 
Anegondi Samasthan, Jitysore — Bangalore (South of Lal- 
Bagh Savandroog) etc. Kolar and Chitaldrug District. 
(Bramhagiri, Buiiapur, Ganjigatte, Tamatkal, Chitaldrug. 

5. Description of Pemains . — Paleolithic age not 
properly investigated except for collection of chipped 
implements. Neolithic and Iron age remains scattered all 
over. Excellent cave dioeUings with perennial springs of 
water and heaps of implem ents and potsherds, ^epu Ichres — 
great ingenuity and variety displayed in the disposal of 
the dead by the Pre-historic peoples. Evidence of both 
cremation and burial. — 1 Cromlechs, with and without 
cists 2 Dolmens 3 Urns and Sarcophagi.-Round apertures 
in the graves for the passage of the spirit and offerings 
for the enjoyment of the spirit, a characteristic feature. 
Implements — celts, adzes, pounders, crushers, spearheads, 
axes, omcihles etc. Ornaments — Beads and bangles in 
abundance. Pottery — Some remarks about funerary 
pottery. 

Works of Art. — Paintings and chiselled drawings. 
Use of colour. 

Other Bemains. — Cinder mounds (S. Hyderabad) at 
Machnur and Wondalli. Their composition and the 
theories about their origin. 

Microlithic Bemains. — Evidences from Mysore-Bram- 
hagiri excavations. 
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Dr. 0. ISTarayana Bao, jf.a., l.t., ph.D., Anantapiir. 

15. A newly discovered Copper plate Inscription. of the Son 
of Madhavarman of the Western Chalukyan dynasty. 

(1) Where found, (3) Description of plates and seal, 
(3) Other inscriptions of the dj'nasty ; their writing com- 
pared with the present, (4) A short histoiy of the lino of 
kings, (6) Inscription edited and (0) Translation. 


L. P. Pandeya SARJfA, Esq., Kavyavinoda, Balpur. 

16. Kusasthali— the Capital of Kosala. 

.In this paper— the situation and identification of 
the old Capitol of South Kdsala, named Kuiaxthali or 
Kvhavati have been discussed on the basis of the ‘Vayu 
.Purana’, ‘the Bamayaua’ and Kalidiisa’s Eaghuvam^a 
Kavyam. This paper might stimulate other scholars to 
investigate into the matter. 


17. Where was the Ancient Town or City of Sarabhapura. 

The paper tries to identify the old ‘Sarabhapura,’ 
which is mentioned in the copper gi’ants of Mahasudeva- 
raja and his uncle Mahajayaraja discovered in Chhathis- 
garh in C. P’s. Chhattisgarh is the present representative 
of the old Mahakosala or South Kosala kingdom, of which 
Tripura on the Mahanadi otherwise known as Chitrotpala 
was the capital as is evident from the copper charters of 
Mahaiiva Tivararaja, who calls himself the ' Fiovereign-lcrff 
of entire Kosala. The copper charters of Mahasiva Tiva- 
raraja are recorded in the box-headed characters. The 
copper grants of Sarabhapura Kings Mahasudevaraja and 
Mahajayaraja are also in the same box-headed script. It 
is quite probable that the two families of Tivai’a and 
Sudeva were contemporaries. 
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K. Rama PisiiAnoxi, Esq., m.a., Professor of Sanskrit, 
Annainalai University, Annainalainagar. 

18. Vatsabhatti s Prasasti— A Fresh Study. 

A dispassionate study of the definitely proves 
that it was not coutcinpm-anoons with Kuinaragupta, 
identified as Kuinaragupta I and Bandhuvarina. The 
assumption that the Sun temple al Dampuva had to be 
renovated thirty-six years after building is entirol}'' 
a.gainst the explicit statement of the t ext and is untenable 
in ’the absence of reference in this text or elsewhere to any 
extraordinary work of destruction through human or natu- 
ral agency- ’I'he temple was originally built in -137 A. D. 
during the regime of Bandhuvarina. 'I’hrough the ravages 
of time extending over five centuries and mon*. and the 
indifference of local kings, the temple fell into disrepair and 
in the year 966 A. D.. it was renovated. This is the idea 
that the passage conveys and it is quite in keeping with 
the general tenor of the text and the traditions of Indian 
temple architecture. The most noteworthy fe-atnre of the 
temple was the presence of tall and stately Sil-harasi. 
Vatsabhatti here figures as the architect-in-chief in charge 
of the temple renovation : and the feeble nature of his 
verse finds adequate explanation in the fact that he was 
not a professional poet or scholar, but only an architect. 


R. Rama Rao, Esq., b.a.. Mysore. 

19. The Earliest known KLannada Inscription. 

This is a stone inscription recently discovered by me in 
the village Halmidi, Belur Taluk, Hassan District The 
stone measures 3' x i and is about 1' thick. The figure 
of a discus or chakra is engraved on the top aud below is 
the main inscription. Over and around the chal^, a 
Sanskrit verse in praise of Vishnu is given. The main 
inscription consists of 14 lines and on the side of the slab 
is also a line of writing right across. 

Except the Sanskrit stanza in the first line, the rest 
of the inscription is in Old Kannada which probablj’’ goes 
to the 5th century A. D. The characters, too, seem to Ibe of 
the same period. The references to Mi-igesa, the Kadamba 
king, Pasupati, a prince or general, and Bhataii-bula tend 
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to i;ouBru> this belief as the uanies arc also fouuci in two 
short inscriptions in the Pranave^vara temple at Tiilgancla, 
which are asci'ibefl lo C. -1-50 A. D. by liao Bahadur 
E. Jifarasinihachar in the Jfvsore Archamlogieal Eeport, 
1911. P. 35. 

The inscription records a battle in which the Sendra- 
kas, Banas and Pal lavas took part and registers the 
gift of two villages Palmidi and Mulivalh (the present 
Hahnidi and pi'obably Malenahalli, a village about six' 
miles from Hal midi) as bslgalchu to Vija-arasar by a 
Kadamba chief of Bhatari-knla. This word hslagalchu 
which literally means washing of the sword was used iu 
early days to denote a grant of land made for the family 
of a man who fought heroically in war. 

This inscription is the earliest known authentic record 
iu the Kannada language. 


Sauwesvajra Esq., Gauhati, Assam. 

20. The Ancient Assamese Script. 

A study of the evolution of Indian script from the 
Assamese standpoint, shows that the history of the 
Assamese script which, though named as such by the 
Ahoms of the Shan djmasty, is really a descendant of the 
Gupta Kutila-lipi, may be divided into two periods, tracing 
back the origin of the script to the seventh century A. D : 
(1) from the earliest times to the 13th cenlmy A. D., 
during which period it was known as the Kamarupi script, 
and (2) from the 13th century to the present da}’, when 
different schools were evolved, as evidenced b}’ the 
manuscripts. 


A. Srinivasa Iyengar, Esq., m.a.. Hassan. 

21. Notes on some Important Hoysaia Temples. 

The Lakshmluarayana image mentioned in E. O.V 
Belnr, 58 and 71 was consecrated at Belur in 1117 A. D. 
The image which is now missing is here stated to have 
been found in the main cell of the Kappe-Chennigaraya. 
temple and not in the Ylranaraj’aua temple, as mentioned 
by Mao Bahadur E. Narasimbaebar and others, since 
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"rcat importance was laid on the Tjalislmnnaravana group 
fn the Kappe-Chennigaraya temple. The niaiu col! 
of the Kappe-Chcnniganlya temple, once occupied b}' the 
Lakshminarayaiia image, is now occupied by the Chenna- 
kesava or Kappe-Chennigaraya imago, which was probably 
placed in the soutliern coll of the same temple. 

The shrine in the eastern wall of the corridor of the 
Hoysalesvara temple at Halebid is here suggested to be a 
later structure, probably established by Hamachandra 
Jatti’s son, Birada Jatti. for the goddess Ximbaja in the 
\*car 1261 D., as mentioned in E. t.’. V. Belur. 08. 

The Isv.ara temple at Arsikere is identified as 
Ballal#svara and not Kattame.^vara. E. C. V, Arsikere 
93 mentions the construction of a Ballalesvara temple at 
Arsikere by Viraballaja in 1189 A. D. The chief reasons 
for this identification arc. that the city was named 
Ballalapura, and this temple was the best built in the days 
of Vlraballala Deva. 

The Isvara temple at Anekontla is a construction of 
about 1120 A. D. (E.C. XI, Davangere 3), 1145 A. D. is 
approximately the date of the construction of the Brahm^s- 
vara temple at Kikkeri (£. C. IV, Krislmarajapet 50) and 
1163 of the TriinGrti temple at Bandalike (E. C. VII 
Shikarpur 242). 1174 A. D. is the approximate date of 
the Anekal Somaiya temple at Bandalike (E C. VII 
Shikaripur2.36.) Nuggihaili temples were built in 1246 
and 1249 A. D., respectively (E. C, V. Cbannarayapatna 
238) and the Budanur temples in about 1276 A. D. (E.C. 
ni Mandya 70.) 

Among the donors, Macheya vs suggested to be the 
donor of the Bandalike temples, Samanta Malla of the 
Mallesvara temple at Hnliya-r, Sovala Devi of the Somes- 
vara temple at Haranahalli, Boganna and ilallanna of the 
Panchalingesvara temple at Govindanahalli and Pem- 
mala Deva of the Sladhavaraya temple at Bellfir. 

Keloja and Chikkajiya are suggested to be the 
architects of the Trimtirti temple at Bandalike and the 
Mallikarjuna temple at Basaral, respectively. 

The Snkhanasi doorways of the temples at Harana- 
hal.ji and the Kesava temple at ilarale appear to be later 
additions to the temples. 
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IX. ETHNOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. 

De. N. a. Thootoi, D.phil. {President). 
Bao Sahib G. Hatavadaka Eao, b.a., h.l. 

N. KxVstubi, Esq;, ji.a., b.l. {Secretan/)- 


Dr. B. Bhaitachabya, m.a., ph.D., Baroda. 

1. The Birthday Ceremony in Ancient India. 

Earl}’ Vcdic Allans celebrated the Birthday to avert 
disease and death and increase longevity. Veaic hyrans 
dealing with life and longe^dt}' were recited, according to 
the notions of prehistoric Indo-Iranian magic. In the 
post- Vedic period, birthdaj' ceremonies became more varied 
and elaborate and they continued uninterruptedly, with a 
few changes, in the Pauranic period. There was. a greater 
emphasis on Titbi than Nakshatra and on Tantric 
processes. ' 

The ceremony as now observed in some parts of India, 
especially Bengal, consists of a ceremonial bath in water 
mixed with sesamum. the wearing of the j^ellow string, 
preliminarj’ offerings to gods including the guardian 
deities of the quarters and the planets, the worship of the 
immortal Markandeya and of the goddess Sasthi invoked 
on the water vessel, the performance of homa to the 
. deities, the giving of oblations to the Bhutas, and the 
observance of injunctions like sowing sesamum, throwing 
a live fish back into the water, eating special dishes, otc. 
The purposes of the ceremony in the N.ibandha period arc 
four — to attain prosperity, to increase longevity, to destroy 
enemies and to become learned. 


N. S. Devudu, Esq., m.a.. Bangalore. 

2. Kannada Folklore. 

Geology, m3’thology, tradition, histoiy and literature 
prove that Karnataka is a land of great antiquity. Though 
the human stock of the land is heterogenous, the culture 
forms a strildng homogeneity and parallelism to Indian 
culture, more than even in the sister provinces. Karnataka 
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\insti rich mine of folUorc, iiulicating Vedic ivml post-VwUc 
aftimlics. 


N. Kastliu, Esg., m.a., n.r... Univi-rjjily of Mysore*. 

3. The Huttari Festival of Coorg. 

’ The Huttari (Hutta-Jsew : Ari-liice—New liice) is 
the festival connected with the rice harvest of Uoor". 
Like the popular religion of Coorg, Uutlari is intimately 
related to the Malabar harvest festival of Onaiii. In the 
Huttari song, the Coorg mountain God. Iggntappa. is said 
to have consulted MalabarGods. brought theOnain Mother 
from .Malabar into (’oorg and brought in from there 
the various ritual articles necessary to propitiate the corn 
spirits. To-day, there is a wide divergence between the 
Guam and the Huttari in dates as well as other details. 
In fact, the Onaiu has largely discarded its connection with 
the harvest. But, both continue to be festivals of imi- 
versal rejoicing, family reunion, grouj) games and mock 
contests. The Coorg ceremonies of corn worship prelimi- 
nary to the harvest, the propitiation rites, the worship of 
ancestors, the pantomimes and games of folk magic — all 
these bear significant resemblance to the harvest cere- 
monies described by Frazer in Iris two volumes on “ The 
Spirits of the Corn and the Wild.’’ 


1)b. M. H. Krisuxa, Jr.A,, D.Litt. (Loudon), Mysore. 

4. Some Curious Ways of Disposing of the Dead in Mysore. 

In some of the villages of Mysore, persons dying of 
leprosy, consuinption and other diseases are not buried 
in the earth. Their bodies are disposed of by what is 
known as Disposal by Stones, or Disposal by Water, or 
Disposal by Exposure. The villagers believe that Clobber 
Earth would not be fruitful, if such corpses are buried 
within her. These beliefs are perhaps descended from 
prehistoric times. 
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B. S. Kbishnaswami . Iyengak.- Esq., m.a., Mysore 

University. , , ' 

5. The Karaga. 

The “ Knraga ” is a community festival celebrated 
by the Tigalas (Tamil speaking peoples settled in many 
parts of Mysore, who claim to be V^ahui Kshatriya,s) in 
Bangalore City, as well as a few outlying towns, in the 
month of Chaitra. The Tigalas worship Agui Avith 
special reverence, and have a cult of Dharmaraya and 
Draupadi. The festival is intended to secure protection 
and prosperity to the entire community and is therefore 
carried out with special sanctitj* and ritual care. It is 
held for nine days, culminating in the procession of the 
Karaga or sacred vessel of holy water. The bearer of 
the pot identifies himself with Sakti (worshipped as 
Onkara Sakti, Chit Sakti, Vahni Sakti and Droupadi Sakti) 
and a number of Virakumaras or Hero-youths lead the 
Karaga with sword play or Alagu Seve. The Tigalas are 
also known as Striprajas, indicative of their Saktaic 
leanings. During this festival, a new spirit of courage, 
unity and reverence is infused among all members of the 
community. 


Sri M. R. Lakshamma, b.a., Mysore. 

6. Divinity of Woman in Hindu Thought. 

The ancient Hindus thought of woman as being 

divine, and this thought resulted in the conception and the 

consequent worship of female deities. 

In the Vedic period, according to Prof. Maodonell, 
goddesses plaj' a very minor part. Still, the very eonoep-' 
tion of ‘Yak’ or word, as the spiiitual lady of Brahmavidya, 
in conjunction with whom Prajapati was said to have 
created all creatures and objects of universe, is a bright 
exception, and is in perfect harmony with the sentiment 
expressed b}' the Vedic teaching mStndf vobhava and with 
the times when women moved freel}’^ amongst men even 
in the walks of sacred learning and philosophical dis- 
cussion. 

Tbe goddesses multiplied manifold in the' Epic 
Period-- Lakshmi, Par\'ati, etc. Thej’ all worked for the 
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trood and the beautiful, and punished the wiched. 'Women 
^ere treated \rith great reverence during this period — 
vide 21anu’s slokas, 'iyaira naryasiu piljyanU ramanie 
tatradevatah striyali Sriyasclia geheshu- naviseslidsti liosch- 
ana.” The apparent conti-adictions to this spirit in the 
epics can be explained hr the fact that they were influenced 
by the earlier school of Buddhist thought which looked 
down upon woman as the evil temptress. 

During the Eajput period women stood for all that is 
noble and good in life. Such was the tribute paid to their 
greatness that every Eajput worth the name was ready to 
lay down his life for their sake. “ Jai Kali ” was the war 
cry. Satis were worshipped as goddesses. 

We find these other interesting facts with regard to 
. the subject. — 

(1) The names of Hindu women end in Devi, 

meaning goddess. There is no corresponding 
term for men. 

(2) The worship of goddesses has ever been popular. 

The Sakti cult even goes to the extreme of 
worshipping only female deities. The ordinary 
layman of North India or of Southern India 
has more faith in goddesses like Durga, Kali, 
Cbamundi, or Koiaramma than in the one 
sxipreme god. 

All these prove how goddesses occupy a bright place 
in the vast firmament of Hindu pantheon, how they have 
been revered from the dawn of the Aryan times down 
to the present day, how the Yedic devotee and the humble 
peasant alike have praised the goddesses, one in polished 
Sanskrit and the other in his native dialect, the one 
calling upon Saraswati, and the other praising hie 
Grramadeyata— all having for their aim devotion to ths 
divinity in woman, the patroness of fine arts, the 
guardian angel of society, and the protectress of the world. 


S. Srikakta Sastri, Esq., ii.A., University of Mysore. 


7. Hydro.Selenlc Culture. 


The moon and water culture 
more potent- than the helio-lithic or 


complex is earlier and 
sun and stone complex 


8 
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described by Dr. Elliot Smith and Pexry. The primary 
indication of the hydro-selenic culture is worship of the . 
moon, the cow and the bull, of the great Mother of 
Manes and Snakes. Other indications are — ^the Lunar 
calendar, the knowledge of medicinal herbs, h 3 ’dropathy, 
monotheism, matriarchal government, phallic symbols, ' 
worship of pillars and parasitic plants, burial of the dead, 
navigation, pearl and cowry cult, knowledge of silver, etc. 
The cult is demonstrably earlier in Egj^pt, Sumer, India, 
China, Central America, etc. The- place of origin of 
this culture appears to be the Indus valley, and the earlier 
elements of the Rigvedio culture belong to this phase. 
The diHusion of the hydro-selenic culture came about in 
3000 B.C., and the area of diffusion extended op to 
Egypt, Iberia and Erin westwards and the Easter and 
Caroline islands, eastwards. 


A. Srinivasa Itengar, Esq., m.a., Hassan. 

8. Some Customs and Ceremonies of the Cangadikar 
Vokkaligars. 

The Gangadikar Vokkaligars, in and around Hassan, 
have a few interesting marriage customs. They pay as 
bride price a sum called “ eight, three, hana ” which is 
toacedb}’ them to a punitive tax leriedon them'by Krishna 
DevaEaya, the Viia3'auagar Emperor, for alleged dislo 3 ’'alty 
and ingratitude. This amount, formerly paid to the 
State, is now retained by the bride’s party' 
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X. PINE AR TS AND TECHNICAL SCIENCES. 

Prof. Shahid Sohraivabdy, b.a. (Hons.),(Pmi£Ze«i)- 
Dr. Nav?rath of G-ermauy. 

N. S. Narayaisa Sastry, Esq., m.a. 

. A. A. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, Esq., ji.a., l.t. 

(Secretary). 


Professor P. K. Acharta, i.e.s., m.a. (Cal.), pIi.d. 

of (Leyden), d. lit. (London), Professor 
of Sanskrit and Head of the Oriental Depart- 
ments, University of Allahabad. 

^1. The Playhouse of the Hindu Period. 

The Hindu mind is essentially musical. The elements 
of drama are available in the earliest Vedas. The 
excavations at Mahenjo-Daro, Harappa and other sites 
supply evidence of regular theatre, even for the pre-vedic 
period. 

Evidences are not wanting to show that there were in 
Hindu India rustic theatres for folk dance or popular 
performance, as well as regularly constructed playhouses 
of various shapes and sizes. They were attached to 
commodious dwelling houses, king’s palaces, and Gods’ 
temples. The stage proper comprised the platform with 
the drop-scene in front while the theatre proper was 
provided with various realistic sceneries and curtains behind 
which even semi-nude dance could be performed. The 
green rooms and other rooms were made for dressing and 
resting of the actors and actresses and even for an interview 
with them by some fascinated audience. The auditorium 
with the orchestra in front provided seats for all classes 
and ranks of audience, which were artistically arranged in 
tiers’ and galleries. But the stage appeai-s never to have 
been uncovered either on the sides or at the top. 
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STHAPATrA-VlSARADA SniS CUAKDRA OnATTJERJEE, A.Sf.A.E., 
M.B.A.s. (Lona.)> Organiser anti Goueral 
Secrefcaiy, School of Indian Ai'chifccctxire, Calcutta. 

2. Indian Architecture— Scheme for Renovation. 

World recognition of Indian Architecture as the best 
expression of India’s cultura! and constructive achieve- 
ments. ilodern Indian’s neglect of national a rchi tectum. 
Indian Architecture, flavell’s petition to Secretary^ of 
State for India. G-overnnient’s 11 oport upon the condition 
of ^fodern Indian Ai'chitecture. Secretary’s silence. 
Mr. Ohatterjee’s defence. Claim of Indian Ai’t. Four- 
suggestions for regeneration of Indian architectural arts, 
crafts and industries. University chairs, co-operation of 
Public Works Department, Municipal School of Art and 
Craft, private school of Indian Architecture. Calcutta 
University Exhibition of Indian Ai'chitocturc. 


Jagadish NabaTxVn Sarkab, Esq., Patna College. 

3. Notes on Saltpetre in Bihar. 

In this paper an attempt has been made to collect 
together some details regarding saltpetre umnufaoture and 
trade in Bihar in mid-seventeenth ceutiuy from con- 
temporary factory records and accounts of travellers, 
merchants, etc. 

The importance of Patna as a source was realised and 
a trading agency was established by the English E. I. Co. 
to procure saltpetre by following Dutch methods. The 
Dutch were originally handicapped by the refusal of the 
Indians to supply them with bleaching and crystallising 
materials ; but later on rvith imported implements from 
Holland their equipment and trade position vastly excelled 
the English trade. 

Other centres were Singhee (Lalganj), Nanagur (four 
mtles east from Hajipur), and another about 15 or 16 
miles west of Singhee. 
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Db. M. H. -Keishna, ir.A., D.Lifc., Mysore. 

4. The Art of the Gomata Colossus. 

The Gomatesvara image which crowns the hill of 
Sravanabelagola in the Mysore State and is considered to 
he the largest ruonolithic statue in the world is also a 
great piece of sculpture, ^n attempt is made in the 
paper to estimate its {esthetic value. 


A. A. Kbishkaswa3Ii Aytaxgae, Esq.,m.a., l.t., Mysore. 

5, The Bakhshali Manuscript. 

In this paper, the author attempts a re-examination 
of the mathematical contents of the Bakhshali manu- 
script as arranged and commented by G. E. Kaye in Parts 
I, II and III in the Archasological Survey of India, New 
Imperial Series, Yol. XLIII. Some errors in the mathe- 
matical notes of G. R. Kaye as well as in the original 
text i^elf are here noticed for the first time ; for example 
the confusion between the Indian * Ishtakarma ’ and the 
rale of ‘ Eegula Falsi ’ which are quite distinct from 
each other, and some wrong applications of the principle 
of Ishtakarma in the original text itself. 

Regarding the date of the work, Kaye’s suggestion of 
the twelfth century A. B. is rather misleading, as the 
mathematical defects in this work clearly point to a date 
prior to Sridhara, Prithudakaswami, Mahavira, and Bhas- 
kara. The original author of this manuscript is more 
likely to be a contemporary of Sridhara than a contem- 
porary of Bhaskara, though the scribes of the manuscript 
certainly come very much later. 

In view of the unique pedagogical merit of this text, 
it may not be rash to venture the opinion that we have 
here a glimpse of a sort of lecture-notes (something be- 
tween an original treatise and a regular commenta^) of 
a university teacher of by-gone days, especially when we 
recollect that Bahhshali was at a distance 'of only 70 
miles froin Taxila, a renowned university centre in 
ancient India. The loose colloquial style adopted in the 
text also seems to favour this view. 
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6. An Inductive Study of Bhaskara s Chakravnia Method, 

The great Indian niatliomsitician, Bliaskam, has given 
a reiuarkablo method known as the Chakrayala, So-obtain 
the integral solutions of the equation N j/’-}- 1 ~ ^-Thc 
true nature of this method has not been understood hy 
many eminent Envopcan anthorities fnan the time of 
Colebrooke. Five years ago, I pointed out how Bfjas* 
kara’s method leads to a now type of reduced indefinite 
quadratic form (A, B, C) of determinant .satisfying the 
conditions — 

4 4 


I have now attempted to study inductively, the 
relation of the Chakravala to a new typo of continued 
fraction — 


la I /O’ 


where Ihif—jhz'^ • • =/, n^. a., ■ • • arc positive 
integers greater than or equal to 2, but f»r, • • arc not 
all equal to — I and Uh-i * * • uot all equal to 2 (for 
any >j. Many interesting properties are reveded 
stud}’, for example, the proper. fr^'rtitiritu""i}rirts*“ot’ the' 
complete quotients i\vik ceCrWr ih this continued fraction 
are (waTjvd. to be numerically less than — 


Vo — 1 


or * 


according as they are positive or negative. A toble of 
Bhaskara-periods for the U. F development of -x'D from 
I) =2 to D« 99 is appended at the end of the paper. 


Kshitish CnAXDR.t. Sahkar, Esq., m.a., b.l., 
Eajshahi, Bengal. 

7. Glimpses of Ancient Indian Influence on Ceylonese 
* Art and Culture. 

This paper is based on note.s of places of arcbieolo- 
gical interest jotted during my sojourn in Ceylon. 

Ceylon and Lanka. — Mj’tbological references in the 
liamayana. Tradition recorded in Pali chronicles — the 
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Mabava^nsa and the Dwipavamsa. Legend of ^ ijaj a 
snnba — expedition ftoin Bengal coast and Ivalinga* 

Bistoric a(7c— Manrya enipetor A.soba’s inscription 
mentioning “Tanibapani” identity ^vlth laprobanc 
of the Greebs- river ‘ Tamraparni ’ in the Tinnevelg 
'District, South India— Pearl fishery. Asokas son (?) 
Mahinda’s (Mahendra) mission to Ceylon and allegiance 
of Devanampiya Tissa of Ceylon to Devanainpiya Piyadasi 

Asoka. . t. t 

Architecture. — ^Impulse and impetus btupa at 

S&nchi (Central India) — ^Dagoba’s in Cej^lon cf. Thupa- 
rama, Ambasthala, Kirivihar. 

SciiZpfjtre.— North Indian Mahayana ' influence of 
Amaravati school — ^Indian Brahmanic Pantheon — Asta- 
bhuja Durga, Gajalakshmh 

Decorative Motifs. — ^Kirtimukh — Gupta pot . and 
foilage — ^Dvrarfs — Gargoyles and their representations in 
Indian Art. 

Painting. — Sigriya Rock-pocket and Ajanta school 
of painting. South Indian influence and Tamil invasion. 

Ejyigraphic Becords. — ^Inscriptions in Brahmi Asokan 
character on rocks and potsherds— Sanskrit stanza used 
in mediffival inscriptions — friendly alliances of Ceylonese 
king with princes of Karnata (modern South India) 
Gauda (modern Bengal) Kalinga (modem Orissa). 

ilediieval Bengali literature and Sinhala and her 
commercial intercourse. ‘ Sainghalika ' pearls in Indian 
literature. 

Ethnical affinity of a section cf the Ceylonese to Ben- 
galis — need for scientific ethnological investigation. 


Maxo Eaxjax Ghosh, Esq., Patna Museum, Patna. 

8. Brahmanical Bronze Images of Kurkihar, 

Gaya District, Bihar. 

Three types, of Brahmanical images ; — 

. Yishnu, Siva and ^uri; Balaram. Their detailed 

d^cnptions. Balaram image very rare. Date of the 
mages; art of making bronze images. Nalanda and 
Kurkihar bronze images comnavpfl . ^ - 
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Dt.. Moti 'Ns.pSTi Pncbarini 

Sscli?- C:lr- 


9. I he RepressntEticn cf lndfa.n Cuttufe in ths Gateways 
- of Sa.Rthi. !f^3*-;rs lyM*",”!-,'' 


11 . M::ko'da?.a7jl. Es5. 

10. Kathaftzli: A omqus Drajmatic Art 

1. Balb.i>nl;. s torap’-rx nn of f:s 2 

ar:s— sct’sg {AbbfrLAya', csrcfn;; Q^rityri). 3::ti niUM 
'G-c-ita*. One of the ricaest &nc ?=xt\v.zo=i :;j:or5 Kfira-s 
cao sboTv the — or:5. 

2. The bt'Sratjre of Ssrtaikri'i. Oas-hy ard qasa- 
tity. Forz:. Ircponarce o: Eathaasl! Iz ths hfitc-ry 
of blasayaiari iiii-rji-aro, 

3. Character? in th-j Satha-ra'i drap^a. Thdr 
laake-vip aad ODS.taii:e5. S)^t£c.inc^. 

4. The Eatbahali theatre- Sfnpiicirj of staae. 
curtain, aaaitoiiura. and licbtinc. Absence 
arrangements, ana it? iceamnz. 

-5- Language of gefflaxesanu band-pcrses. 
development, and e’abs-ration- 

Goinpacmess of KatbabalL Its 
straetnre. 

6- An art essentially of Et-rain. 
duct of ibe sestbet’.e instincts of a race strongly indivi- 
dual in culture and trsdition. Its furnre. 


cx scenic 


Its origin. 


nner harmony ct 
The evc-ired r-ro- 


L. 


E Ar.A5I0tHi.CHAl;, 


Esq., II.A.. jiyso-re. 


11. The Shasavstha Plays in li'ysore. 


The * Yahsbsgatia ' cc-n5:st:r:g of metre and meiody. 
is a mode of enao^ent of the Biianarata pi ays- of Ibe 
types of regnlar dramas, pantomimes and marionettes 
estant in Mysore as also in several other parts of South 
isdia. 


Dlnerent names obtain for the plays 
lities. The itatbasalis of Malabar are r= 


in direrent ioca- 
lallj pantomimes 
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in the nature of the marionettes obtaining in Mysore, 
which are of two kinds : the Cliakhalada-gombe Gta and 
the Sfiirada-gomhe 6ta, 

Contrasted with the modern theatre, the simple 
yakshagana plays have also merits of their own, particu- 
larly in respect of their unsophisticated homely music, and 
of their being reminiscent of the classical art of 
Indian dancing. 

Apart from the origin of the yakshagana literature in 
Kannada, the custom of enacting these different Bhiiga- 
\*ata plays may be very old : though, typologically, these 
could be aixauged in this order : marionettes, pantomimes, 
and regular dramas — and though no other chronological 
classification is possible inasmuch as Indian dramatic 
art itself is a very ancient one. 

The technique consists of the erection of just a pul- 
pit for a stage with no arrangements for the auditorium 
and the green room; of the traditional dress, embellish- 
ments and other accoutrements pertaining to the 
characters; and of the conventional practice of the female 
characters being enacted bj' boys. 

The chorus is formed behind the screen and the 
^ay continues generally" throughout the night. The 
Kdgangi is the buffoon and the Bhdgavata, the pilot of 
the plays. The actors have not merely to dance, but 
mdulge in gesticulations and recitations. Dialogues 
between them are not direct but the drift of the play is 
easily followed by the audience. 

theme is generally taken from the Ramayana, 
the MahabhSrata, other legendary tradition and local 
history, being particularly heroic, often didactic and 
r^ely metaphysical in character. In troublous times, the 
plays have done much for the preservation of national 
integrity, and are invaluable for the historians. They 
record social customs and manners and are important for 
the ethnologists, too. People devoted to the art of Indian 
dancing may find them highly instructive in so far as 
they yet preserve the traditions of the ancient JBharata- 
s&stm. 
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• Db. C. Nabavaxa Rao, m.a., ri.T., pIi.d., Anaiitapnr. 

12. An Identification of the lost Idol of Vitthala in the 
Vitthala Temple at Hnmpi. 

1. The Vifcthala temple at Hampi is "(jncrally bo- 
licvccl to be incomplete, the inKtallation of idol haS'iiig 
been abandoned owing to the advance of the Moslems. 

2. This belief is not correct. The idol was installed 
but subsequently destroyed. 

3. The brolion idol without the head discovered. 

4. The general and special features of an idol of 
Vitthala. 

5. These features identilied with those of the pre- 
sent discovered image. 


Pbofessob K. R. PiSHABOTi, M.A., Anuamolai University. 

13. Dohada or The Woman and Tree Motif in Indian Art. 

(Lautorn Lecturo.) 

The woman-tree nrrangcineut is a pleasing art motif 
in all centres of Indian art activity, which has persisted 
through at least 2,000 j’ears; its variations in actual 
representation have attracted the attention of art critics, 
who have naturally given various interpretations. Thus, 
Cunningham treated many of them as dancing girls ; 
Smith characterised them as semi-divine beings; Vogel 
thought them to be ’’Salahhanjikas'; while Cooinaraswamy 
classified them as ‘ Yaksa-Devaias.' 

None of these identifica tions helps us to understand the 
activity associated with the figure. From the view point of 
literature, this art motif in its varied forms appears to be 
but the expression in lithic material of the old, old poetic 
convention of making trees blossom bj' the direct or 
indirect contact of lovely women or Dohada, which was 
conventionalised, even as early as the daj’s of Kalidasa. 

From the point of view of both time and provenance, 
the dohada motif in literatiu'e ran parallel to the woman 
and tree arrangement in sculpture. And the interpretation 
of the one in terms of tbe other offers adequate explanation 
for the variations of the motif as observed in plastic art 
and for tbe varied activities represented therein. In this 
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art motif ™^“''': 

V life, but making them sentient to pain and 
pleasure. • 


14-. Sikharas. 


MahamaUpadhyaya Arthasastravisarada Dr. B. Sh^MA- 
SASTRY, B.A.j ph. D. (HoN.); Mysore. 

15. Parvarasi or Full-and-New Moon Formula of the 
Vedangajyautisha. 

1. Dr. Thibaut’s Parva-rasi formula in terms of the 
Nakshatras. 

2. The obscure verses of the Jyautisha. 

8. The analogy of the Jaina astronomical v?orks to 
the Jyautisha. 

4. The 13th verse is an expression of the Parva-rasi 
formula. 

5. Three "ways of arriving at the formula, as pointed 
out by Malayagivi in his commentary on the Jyotishka- 
randa. 

6. Corroboration of the meaning of the 13th verse 
by the 1.5th verse. 

7. Table of .the 1^ parvas of the five year cycle. 


P. S. Susdabaai Ayyar, "Esq., b.a., l.t., Tanjore. 

16. The Melakarta — an Enquiry. 

History—The so-called apuraaragas in which many 
in fht ^'iPSsof Thyagaraja ai-e composed, are included 
m the melas and lanya ragas. Tyagavya was a 
contemporaiy of Shivaji and died during his reinn He 
has composed in more than a do.en°new SkaS 

vanas nna .• t ■b^cidh.arta 




honour of Salthnraiu Sahib who appointed Malm VaiLhia- 
natha Iyer to set these compositions to appropriate strains 
which, latterly, were transformed into the Sanskrit 
Eagainalika in the 72 inelas. 

Of late it has been contended by some southern and 
generally all northern musicians that this number should be' 
reduced to half inasmuch as there is a double-naming of 
the same half-note in the system. But the Kanakangi 
nomenclature is peculiar to the soutli as against that *of 
Kanakambari of the north, though it -miglit be inferred 
that the former is borrowed by 'V'onkatainukhi froJn tbo 
latter. It is, however, no sin to use two names for tbo 
same balf-noto. 
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XI. LINGUISTICS. 

Dk. V. S. SUKTHAKEAE, M.A., ph.D. {President). 
DE. a. 0. WoOtSER, M.A., D.Litfc., C.I.E. 

Dr. a. Yeskatastjbbiah, ai.a.. pU.d. 

Dr. a. N. Narasimhia, m.a., l.t., ph.i>., 

(Secretary). 

Dr. T. Arelesaria, Bombay. 

1. Iranian words, introduced into Arabic and Arabic words 
taken in Sanskrit. 


Dr. Babtjram Saeseea, m.a., D.iitit., Reader in 
Sanskrit, Uniyersity of Allahabad. 

2. Some Interesting Vocables from Modern I A dialects, 

fourteen words are offered as specimens from the lists 
of AwadhI and Malvl vocables gathered by the author. 
For instance the Aw. kora ‘ lap ’ preserves Skt. IrSda in 
exactly the original sense. Nowhere else in I A, the word 
appears to have been retained in this sense. The Malvl 
fil * pumpkin ’ derived from Skt. aUhii^ gives an important 
e^mple of the difference in the play of accent of the Pkt. 
originals of al and its Hindustam correspondent lauki. 

The need of collecting the vocables of the spoken 
dialects as different from the literary ones is emphasised 
and a strong admixture of the vocables of substratum 
languages is suspected. 



iia 


S. p. CHATimvEDi, Esq., 

Ka’i’yntlrtha, Eecturc-r -in 
College, Isagpur, C. P, 


^yakaranachaija, 
Sanskrit, Morris 


S, . Histojy of an Important Historical Word fn the Panlnian 
School of Grammar, 

I. Iritrodnction : — 

Graininaticai rnjes and their esatapJes sometinjes 
yaeid interesting .items of Jn'storical informa- 
tion. ^ ' 


An illustration of Panini sufcra H — 4-9. 

IT. Drz'Snem prit/aJi a glorious epithet of Asoka, is 
made a S3monj’m for miirkha bv later JBrabma- 
nical nriters. 

ITT* Discussion of the sutra (vi— 3— 21) and thevartika 
on it by Katfavana. Their ptopiietj. Views 
of Palaiijali, Yamaua, Jayaditya and Hema- 
candra. 

IV. Rfimacbandra and Bhattojidikshit introduce an 
innovation b\* adding the word mUrkha to the 
vartika. 


Y. Far-fetched explanations, offered by later com- 
mentators — Eaiyata, Vasudeva, etc., are im- 
convincing. 

n. Self-contradiction involved in the addition by 
Kaniacandra and Bhattojidikshira exposed. 


B. Emeseau, Esq., Vale C'niversity. 

4. The Voice.system of Malayalam. 

Malayalam has three voices, cir., intransitive, transi- 
tive and mediative, all of which are found for any verb 
except those which have no intransitive^ These latt^ 
have the transitive and the mediative. No statement is 
possible of one-to-one relations between these fnnetious 
and the formal sets nsed for expression of voice. The 
paper sots forth the formal sets and demonstrates the man- 
ner in which form and function are related. 
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Dr.' a. X. •JJARAsntniA, m.a., l.t., pIi.d., University 
Librarian, Mysore. 

5. History of “ B {«i) ” in Kanarese. 

[Based on the evidence available in the inscriptions 
in Kannada (Kanarese) published so far.] 

B (®) begins to change to r C^) from the 12th century 
A.I). onwards, the change being gradual and more noti- 
ceable in prose than in verse — inscriptions. About the 
end of the 13th and the beginning of the 14th centur}", 
the replacement of B (®) by r ip) is more noticeable. In 
the 17th century, both kinds of R and r are found in the 
same inscription. About the end of the ISth century B 
(®) finally ^sappears in Kannada Inscriptions. 

A classified list of words with R (®) and r (^)arranged 
according to centuries, showing the evolution of E .to.r is 
given in the appendix. 

These conclusions are compared with the descriptive 
accoimts given in the several published Kanarese Gram- 
mars and literaiy works. 

• The conclusions derived from the inscriptional 
evidence do not differ from those of the Grammarians and 
from the usages of Praktanacaryas. 


Dr. C. Naeataxa Rao, ai.a., l.t.. ph.D.,'Anantapur. 

6. A Comparative Table of Roots in the Dravidlan languages, 
Sanskrit, the Prakrits and the Modern Aryan Languages 
of India. - 

(1) Philological inves^gations in India are being 
• carried on piecemeal with respect to each language. A 

comprehensive study of all the languages necessary to 
arrive at a correct perspective. 

(2) Earlier attempts in the field. Hoernle and 
Beames for the Gaudian languages ; Caldwell, Pope, 
Gundert and so on for the Dravidian languages. Later 
mvestigations by native scholars like S. K. Chatterjee, 
Taraporewala, Gnne, etc., for the Aryan languages and 
G'. Bamamurti, K. Swarainatha Iyer, L. Y. Rama- 
swamy Aiyar and so on for the South Indian languages. 
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(3) So far no attempt has been made to bring the 
Dravidian and the North Indian vernaculars side by side 
and make an .elaborate comparison. Such investigations 
as have been made are only superficial and chance com- 
parisons. A systematic survey necessary. • 

(4) Every language contains some so-called roots. 
The root material in each language formed in difierent 
ways and according to different systems. Such systems 
of arriving at roots in different Indian languages, examined. 

(o) A comparative study of this root-material in 
the different modern Indian languages, each with its own 
history in its linguistic sphere, may lead to far-reaching 
conclusions. 

(6) A comparative table of roots in the Dravidian 
languages, Samsknt, the Prakrits and some of the Modern 
Aryan languages. 


Yid'wak H, N. Ba<jhatexi>bachak, ila., Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

7. The Significance of the Meaning of Pancmi. 

1 . The importance of the problem of the significance 
of the meaning of paficaml. 

2. j\Iisconception with regard to the meaning of 
pancami is caused by the word pi-alcrti in the aphorism 
janikartuh prakritih. 

3. The correct interpretation of the aphorism 
janikartuh prakritih. 

■ 4. The distinction between upadana and apadana. 

5. In the light of this distinction the justification of 
the usages such as Gomayadvrscikah. 

6. The limit of the justification of the use of 
pancami in the sense of upadana. 

7. The conclusion that pancami signifies apadana. 

S. Both grammarians and philosophers support this 
conclusion. 
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Du. SiuniTKsw.vu Yauma. 

8. Some New Sanskrit verbs In Ksiraswami's Commentary 
on the Amarakosn. 

Kslra^vaml. in his onmmcnlary on Ibn Amamko^a 
mentions a mnnber of Sanskrit verbs wliioh are nniUier 
available in IVinini's Dbaiuprith,‘j, nor in Sanskrit literature, 
e.fir., ad — ascarye : U — Sabde; Krn-plan; cbO — Stlnipane; 
VWr — ksepe ; Vyan — Udyaine; Imlla — "hfirnane. 

Only a few of these verbs eould bo identified in the 
corresponding words in the modern Indian dialects, hut the 
greater portion thereof requires furtlicr exploration either in 
the domain of Sanskrit literature or Indian dialectical 
phenomena. 


T. N. Srikaktaiya, Esq., m.a., Maharaja’s College, 

Mysore. 

9. The Mutation of I, U, E and O in Kannada. 

1. PreUminari /. — The nature of Assimilation. ‘The 
Harmonic sequence of vowels’ : How far does it occur in 
Kannada. Nob found in inflexion. Some instances of the 
assimilation of i >u and u>i in derivation in the later 
stages of the language. 

2. i, it>e, 0 . The mutation of the close vowels i and 
« to e and o under the influence of a following open vowel. 
Its occurrence in many Dravidian languages. The 
remarks of Dr. Caldwell and Mr. K. V. Subbiah. Criticism 
of Mr. Subbiah’s observations. Phonetic explanation of 
the mutation. A detailed survej', with e.vainples, of the 
conditions of its occurrence in Kannada. This mutation 
was an accomplished fact by the time of the earliest extant 
records in Kannada (c. 600 A. C.). Some exceptions. The 
explanation of some morphological problems in old 
Kannada : e.g. the variations of the root- vowel in ir and 
eradv, ul and olagii, etc. 

3. e, o>f, V . The mutation of e and o into the 
coiTesponding close vowels under the influence of a follow- 
ing close vowel. This mutation mainly confined to 
^nnada among the Dravidian languages. The position 
in Tulu and Knrukh. 

The conditions of the operation of this phonetic 
principle, with examples. Its application similar to that 
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of the i, u>e,o mutation. ' The -period when it occurred 
in Kannada : the Primitive old Kannada stage which is 
traly a transitional period. Examples and exceptions. 

The light thrown by this mutation on the variation 
of the root-vowel in (a) the free and combined forms of 
adjectives, e.g., ‘piridti-per maram, hiUdn bel-pti, (b) in the 
conjugational forms of some verbal roots, e.g., kidvd-iettar, 
isii-eccavi, (c) in some ‘ upapada ’ compounds, e.g., kol- 
araguli, kol-lavcam-guli, etc. 

4. Gonchiding Remarks.— A. brief indication of the 
position in Middle and Modern Kannada. The question 
of the fadhhavas. 


Yidwan G. J. Somataji, m.a, l.t., Lecturer in Telugu, 
Sanskrit and Linguistics, Andhra University. 

10. The Histotic Accent Shift in ‘Telugu’. 

The paper deals with the topic of accent in Dravidian 
languages in general and specially in Telugu. The matter 
is arranged under the following heads. 

1. The nature of accent. 

2. Accent as a cause of change in language. 

3. Accent in Dravidian languages — Opinions of 
scholars on the topic. 

4. The seat of accent — the shift — consequent changes 
in various forms — explanation of a number of anomalous 
forms in Telugu — their analogues in Kanaresc and Tamil. 


Pandit H. SkinivaSiVChar. 

II. Sabdas in Mahabhashya. 

srrf^gor- 

grsJirr: 

5iS30Ifsq^4l T^qqjR:. il 

!iTqq: ?isir. l| 
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PkOI'KSSOU SUNITI KUMAU (JllATTKlMT, M.A., 1>. hlTT,, 
CAU’CTi’A Univoivily. 

12, Indo.Aryan and Austric— Some further Cases of. 

Affinity. 

Draviilinu and Anslvic words in Old, ^liddlp and Now 
ludo- Aryan — the work of dean Pr/,y-lusld, .Jules Bloch 
and Syivain Levi—Soine new in.sirmco.s of Indo-Aryan 
words witli a pos.siblo Anslric origin — llio name of AiiokiVs 
Queen, Kehtvuki^ the mother of Tevnla, 


PnoFESSOR A. N. Upaphye, Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 

13. Orthographical Explanation of Certain Prakrit Forms. 

' Many of the features of Pmkrit dialects can be traced 
back to Ycdic Sanskrit, though, in their later phases, the 
Prakrits are very much influenced by Classical Sanskrit. 
Prakyit grammarians, when they found that certain words 
did not confonn to general rules, had to devote special 
sfitras for the explahation of individual words. In the 
beginning, language was merely a vocal affair, but with the 
advance of civilization, script came to be an inseparable 
conveyance of language. Ambiguity of script-symbols, 
like ambiguity of pronunciation leading to dialectal 
differences, has led to man}' confused forms in Pnikrits 
which are discussed in this paper. 

That pimnaga and hlidgini should be changed to 
.piiniiGma and hhamiin has no phonetic justification : it is 
a- case of confusion between <7 and w'hich are written 
almost alike in Devanagari. Similarly candrikd can be 
corrupted as ctindiga which came to be misread as 
candimS, and this form has been quite current now. 
Other cases where g and have been confused are also 
noted. . 

Hemacandra's proposal of miviamia for nisanna 
cannot he phoneticallj' explained. Tjie change must 
have been imsavm. And s and m being similarly written 
in Devanagari, it came to be read as ijvviaitna being 
contaminated with other forms that ai'e listed in the paper. 
Similarly the form bhasalo is only a misreading oi bhamalo 
from hhramarali. 


9 * 
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XII. (a) KANNADA AND OTHER 
DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES. 

Eao Bahadur E. Nakasimhachak, m.a., m.r.a.s. 

{President). 

. Dr. G. Narayana Eao, m.a., l.t., pb.D. 

T. S. Yejjkanniah, Esq., m.a. 

D. L. Narasimhachar, Esq., m.a. {Secretary). 


G. N. Ananta Eamaiya Sastri, m.a., Eetired 
Lecturer of Studies in Dravidian Languages, 
His Highness the Maharaja’s College of Arts, 
Trivandrum, 

1 . 


N. Anantarangachar, Esq., m.a., b.T., Mysore. 

ejcJi djs?oS}jS55ra0o^ 5-353 

rtjoqJ. OtSAOs** JaBjgjoiSusatodou 

53?33. CJSteto KJ^o|J3. S3MCjJrt?^Oli»C33 52Std 530 

oo3a. rtjs^STBScSoaO ozis^s-scS, tuoOSoJa cKXtoa^SocJM 
^sjaAdUooScS}. c^oioSo ioOE3;5ai} 1737^0 &sahuo$}5iod550i3i$ 
r3jDed &cJco_ sjcJ c5jD^oJt)^c353r5c3 ZoocS^ 

t73Tl iSss^.' rijoqao, ^t&shxSxS 

emsTs tii cSotSssna duoS^cSocJ} d. 

dj T^OIiSESO ra^Woa SSDRS^aSoSd, cnXSSZflr^, SS^gTJOantSr^a, 
fZi^TiOc^eO cs3j 35353^, 3$^^^ c^udC5(3^0 ZOoo^ Ooe^h OeO c^^QJDJO 

^3,o3J^5^raooFsraf^a53J^■ 7 j: 3. qraj^otoodosi 5D^r1jOt3rttfd 03 

(sS^sS&ort sJ>:S^ ZcOiSdoto ^reriSsSar S2s!d3rtv TljoqJrttfSa^ iDV3jd)"5jz35 
33^ia;d ji,oq5sr3f\a;sSc30ocs qc33 oss^ssrehcaw' ;^S30 ssasjz^jzss 
esoFsratSazrafMS. * 
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E. Ohakravarti, Pandit, Arcbjeological Office, Mysore. 

3. S)s^ sJrSrrfrf sSti.RJoSsS? 3;>rf 6. - 

£S • tJ 

i)rJdfir5^ t3<?aia'e3-3^) 

loo^'OcM s:sJ! 2 c}o a. iiooag sS:iszS<^x So:3 
Aortcaj ,”or)cxa ESnasSpS^,. acyE^^aSx? sozeSsssac^ c^?" 

EiuBCCOE^caxiO 03 PJEj^O sD25^E23c 7*J^ ’sJOftS*. 

RjOft^SCjacSiS rfSFfSsJgCJXO «*iO^ 

SScSJeS 1123 cS ca.& E3saA!3^?i. 

5^3^ se:sS*s RSiroSEii^osJ srj^ir^sJsS* S3 SsocwsJ 
ijBodj 220 ii;3 sy^S ejo^ a^cScS?^ 
sSacajESsoDCsJxs jSjSsrs ;;&$*, SiSA c3;sS3rfy^ 
efa:3 ?^^C5 “tS'ESra =4 jA3;s>a ‘ z^siPi iSSr^sJscb 

sSSJia ii£#3tefN!:3tJjs‘'^s3*. SS;? ^^5^ri:3 sjSa ciScSdcj eSsre 

sjsra^a 57)3j:ooadjE^ ojsaji eKJ^vticJ eorirt 5 ^es 5;$&. 55:sSi^33 

S3^ sossjj sJ2Sst3o saiortstotT g. iisiog ec?^G33*^;^ ^5% 

^rt:s3tt. sfeSi yraKSC CTsrasJjsAaJicrfta'sicJg ?5*?235 

EDcra.ESsaJAo corsSscfjjo rfcjras.^jc ehS sJiSD ria ifwdaSaJE^aS- 

V 9 f V ^ ” 


Db. C. Naratana Rao, m.a., l.t., pIad., Anantapur. 

4.* A Study of the language of Pampa and his Times. 

(1) Early Kannada graunnars were written long 
after the early literary works in Kannada. The writers 
of early grammar have not taken all the linguistic facts 
of early works into considei’ation when framing rules. 
Later grammars also defective in this respect. 

(■2) It is necessarj’ for the. construction of the 
histo^ of any language to analyse, arrange and group 
linguistic facts sj’stematically for each century j>r part of 
a century. 

(3) Such peculiarities of the time of Pampa in 
language and gi'ammar as have escaped the attention of 
grammarians mentioned and examples given_ from the 
several works: — (i) Pampas Bharata and Adipurada, 
(ii) Ponnas Santi Parana, (iii) Bannas Ajita Purana and 
Gada Tuddha. 

(4) The above linguistic peculiarities checked in 
the light of the language of contemporar 3 ' inscriptions. 
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Db.- C; Naeayana Eao, m.a., l.t,, pIi.d., Anantapur. 



The Modern Telugu Movement: 
Its Origin and Progress. 


1. The progress of Telugu literature. Early litera- 
ture mainly poetical - with prose intermingled in the 
manner of the Samskrit Gliampu Kvtmjas. 

2. Revolt against the form of the Ghamjni Kavyas. 
l^ative metrical forms like the dvipada come into promi- 
nence but onl}^ for a short time. There is reversion to 
the old form from the 15th centmy onwards. 

3. The paucity of prose literature. Evidence of 
prose literature before the 18th centmy only” from the 
inscriptions. 

4. Revival of prose literature in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Its extent and scope. Chief characteristics of 
the same. 


6. The advent of British rule; the progress of 
democracy ; present day literature is trying to become as 
life itself. The study of vernaculars in schools and colleges 
has given rise to a sort of literary jargon propagated by 
half-educated Telugu Pandits. The literary jargon is an 
artificial creation and has to be acquired through vast 
study which requires several years and even then is not 
thoroughly understood. No advocate of literary Telugu 
is free from faults of grammar and idiom in his writ ing- 
This has been convincingly demonstrated. 

6. The necessity for using the language of life to 
make knowledge, reach the masses. Democracy is spread- 
ing apace but knowledge has not reached them. There is 
therefore urgent need for adopting the spoken language as 
a means of expression. 

7. Objections against the use of the spoken 
language stated and criticised. 

8. The Modern Telugu Movement has come to sta5\ 
It is progressing by rapid strides. There is not a journal 
which does not advocate its cause. The .recent climb- 
down of J. Ramayj'a Pantulu, the chief antagonist of their 
Modern Telugu movement. Works in Modern Telugu. 
The Modern Telugu movement in various departments of 
literature. 
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L. V. Baitasavamy AyyaBj Esq., xt-a.. b.l., Eraakulani 

6. The Drflvitlien Verb. 


S. Srikaota Sastri, Esq., m.a., Maharaia’s Colleae, 

^Mysore. 

7. Basavesvara. 

1. Inscriptional eA*idence as to Basvesvara, only 
century after his death. 

2. Discrepancies in Virasaiva and Jaina- traditions. 

3. Bijjala, the Kalachurj’a is a Saiva and not a 
fanatic ; he abdicated but was not murdered as alleged 
by tradition. 

4. Basava witnessed the destruction of Chalukya 
(but not KalachurA’a) Kingdom, according to his 
Vaclianas and the BasavapurSnam. 

5. The Bagale of Hari4vara and the tradition about 
Maduvayya give prominence to Mangajavada, not 
Kalya^ia. 

6. Hence Basava’s activities confined to the west- 
coast region — Jlangalavada and Ulave under the rule of 
Sinda Bijjana, whose feudatory Baladeva is probably the 
father-in-law of Basava. 

Hence Basavesvara cannot be the contcmporarj' of 
the Kajachfir^'a Emperor Bijjala but of the subordinates 
of Bayamurari Sovideva — Sinda Bijjana and Majaya 
Bijjanayaka of Mangal.avada in Tarikadunadu. 


Pakmt H. Srintvas.\chab, Training College, IMysorc. 

irSFzS zi:sos crsafeS*. c>s»KlisS rtcsji. 
Sj&csjnc sa«nzoas5 sJcteS- ri,o.c3:su:r{a ejii 

rJ'KS wS=T5sS»crec5S:cJj5S. cs sJssTCsSJSsreatoS; "eSSr 

«3.x?2:=-. 

CB;fas» esjcs tsriss er-So 

e.ts?.ii33,3^d. esrS ’rtJSsrsA-lvSiS 
?S,a:?csj5:S: ~cjj tsS.r&Sja s5=sS:5 tjSC 
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sro^cts-cSteCKi^; Sorts. ciSi zif^’n T^'inrst^ 

sSraoS tnj^tJai^asscs d^ate.ctffs s-cSokctso sasrt'^a vs 
StsJj^vS. "sss.s^^ia sras^SjsJis waKSSjjj^usreortwiJ^ cjssj 
ss^r* Sj SS:W s^ossf^vS estvi. 

cra^sSsSrtFSS StoS^^S CKJ.sJodoujS3 esa^ cresrs ssscJ 
Tgjs^csS. c:cJj t^doi5*'sSit^ ?533;^c?. cvjsrcSrtr^ScitrS^ 

5 j:^aSSrt<?a t?s^cr 5 : 3 *oais^^ s(Sjnv?^ 3 «J: 30 oS ssto 
tSoa S^'B o'voisj. siSi iss.ceSvS vst^ods s^^5£<a*^5StoS tJxsxiO 
5Sdss;Sj^ wj:csJkSwos*S~. Sj orysrssjvfacsa ;asrrc»St» sv>5J.to)0. 
CSSS ESjSS;* ^S'uJsSS rtc^a 5x?sy^j2. toSSroSS^rt oted crcddM! St 
sJrtrS^ S^od^ uocao. »od,^ssS &;rta. dsd) dwSdsJa edd 
rt^o sra.SSBd SoK&dj e3re,d3.S. 

w t ^ 1 1 - 


jpAXDiT T. Sbikivasa Eaxgacharta. 

9 . ? 3 o 73 ^^^ ^a^^. 

dct^^A dc?fd V^d^A STBOin^^'SXS. daSddSC^. 

^. 9 ^ cic'rtddaF a^AOblS^d ST£t?'fcFT 3 » dSSddSe?. 

(a) dS 5 i<ca 3 dasjSSOdtJddSjCOi RLtdd, 

(V) edMS aSjAda,. 

(fV) da 1 1 eo*. ddasrsdotscSas 3trtcde?j:tddB^d daoaOoS: 

ada€F. '' 

(t.) dod^^s jSjdSFd. 

iz.) Sd.d Sartc? 15 d.dSFd dasa czdrtS Krcda. dadda,. 
(o) Sd^dd) dod^^s tsddou ssFoia. 

(e) ^ dKroaaCiosrertag csdasrc?.© dasoedo. 

(00) drtdad. 


Pakdit K. Vabadachab, Mysore. 

10 . ^esrerW?r ^® 3 ;ra aasstJ. 

Sd^dsTDjrt csJad ed^S sr^.SS5rWg SotfisS sera da st>dddcu 
dJa^dsdoiaa eaatSxt^darartdadida. Si djs^rt'Sda® dJSApftddda 
d.^dv:^Kra5Svs3arva d^dsrtoS dSda sra,a«dda. ^ 

db^wSSda ds^dsa. udCicJad'da dSB^^djad ej^cS aocSjsoda oS dd^ 
dd d£8 is^ftfaJad^ udasadda. Si ^caadT ^ Sera da '^dds 
s^ffiiadadda. d^^ sra^s5^5ts3drsd ds^sv?^ i3?ddrtoS 
dbodoSa^ da^i^^da djs^ dJs^dsBerttfda^ adjadsaASaddod dsa 
djA.aSKJa^ adoaaddoda cac&dad)CSja^ edsctSdciadda. dJt^Htdd 
eSoSadda^ Sod: saaJadoSa; Si adjaA^^Ssrad do^dsadrt d^A, 
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gjKJtSj Sj3^3JD5J<5?aJi 5ret?:dj333rtvsto^ .Kq^iasScSj? esraqJjtiflaW'iteJ)^ 
ticid ooc^ csrscfii 

oAS^'^na esrsQJxJjDjSrttf So^Srtja esfe'aSJS tftjoissrto^dcb. ^ 
5Sj3^5^dJ SSjS3TD,0^>33'a, SWOT)3S*a, RjJK^OKS*«Jrid sJO^doSjJJ 
eSj^daJjjD sdctsJjasSqrerfdA^iadjooSj RUj^AdJsSdJ. J3ja^. 

STidd ^ craaS'a og^rt^? dajos sddsSssdqsDd *>{OdaJM cJai^ddoo , 
cS^dart ad;dJ3 A^adJ300. ^^d^steSd ^ qJa^cdoddpS* sia^ 
STsddg. 5*sar^‘oz)5>330rtd aejaJj. ” 


Pandit M, K. Vakadachabya, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

11 . ^e^traadrf odiE^tJaSrcari arfaSr. 

O 

1. dusSJEtfcSairEsS^ esrad (ajJDO) crasysciasiai 

£30C^ a ^ddrD. 

2 . — ee^s^d^ 3 ^)f^o. oodsrefNd. sjs^o. 

3. crai3— dos3dr!^?53 soS Jy3fv$>. sraJSj sraiSdWrf i^tSSioti^ 

sjd. “ 

4 . dJi?s?« 3 — dois erfdd^sraJSd. dosss^ eas^a, 

es7>,^0ES)Mi7ar(3^c3. csodd b;o?{;J 3 djsssrldo 
5yac^^rt3dodaJ3.« 5red3d./KSrttf3 esraqJjzrarU 
doioUo erb^d. 

dosS) djs^rt^rt doccssa trocTOSodeSrt'So. ip^oa 
oKoa wsfoua aDd erocnsaodEdrt^feJ^ djssojdss^d. 

d? 9 co 33 c 3 zjj^jsj^^xS adJ 5 ?qSrt 9 d. 

53?5^ dod) WOdrttfdJ^ W«4'SBSF'53T3fM3. 

l«l 3 ^SSO d?*)D 7 »K* EgJ 5 rt«dJ 500 d 3 JSC 5 d^ ^* 253 , « 03 ^ 
anno. 



XII. {b)-MODERK INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

Dll. S. K. CnAiTEiui, M.A., D. i.ET. {Prcmlcnf). 
VlDYABTHI, Esq., M.A.. R.T. 

Prof. H. N. Than DAS Esq., ij.Sc. 

, T. Keisusamubtiii Esq. b.a. {Secretary). 


Hariharasats Tasd.vs Esq., m.a., St. .John’s 
College, Agra University, Agra. 

1 . Hindi Accent. 

t ^RNlcT. 


^rr ^ ’TTO 1 1 

^ 1 1 H ^ nTciiw^ ^[EfTcRir 

1 1 irssirsr 

^ m 3i^KUTf ^ 4rj ^ t il 

5{s^ ^ 'irar siRfT 1 1 5Eft 

si^ ^ ^ Hl%?r I ^ci?ir 3T^ ’jf'ir 

i^HI^RT I il 

^ ^ ^ M 

3iT^ ^ 4i JPTS 1 1 w M ??nTf ^ ?i^ 1 11 

«RKuid<ir sqRq ^ qi ^^mid qrar «iraT I i 

1 %^? qH ^ sq# 1 1 % ^ sis? % sri ^ ^ sr 

^ ^ 515^ ■a^RMii qfi % swiRifr^l^ gqp^ 

^ qj ^ ^ qf3T 1 1 ^ qiq^-^jR, 
^^.f^qii^4iqir5rq?5J^r^^5i?rR ^ qji 
qr ^idi «Fi55 ^ frqsi ^ 1; i 3?i^i?ii% f^q ?jW 

^^q^qn’qnidqrq^fqir ^ ^ 1 1 q^ q ^q? w 
w q w ^ qf^dCr trar qj Jiwf % sp?^ qRg^ 



^ m wiR Jiff mm I i ^ 

€r ^'"r m r?rr 1 1 r^JT ^of! r^rr I ^ 

IR d mm 5irl I R?RR nj^ r? ^ ^ ii 


2. Kavrratna Satyanarayana. 

?RERRm. 


^ sRPRRT t !3?i% ili^ f%?fr 
5fr sRFT ^ sii^^cii 1 1 fl^ ^r ^fRPi 
^ ^ ^ I II 

?3^ ^ ^ ^I%r % SRR % m 2If^ f ® 5R 
*l| tR ^ ^ ^ »IR[ ?ISIT 

an^ jn§^ tU^ mm % *ir 
R afNgr qe ?r ^ II 

sawRT ^ w^ I qc ^ ^ R ^ 

^31^ I ai3«rr R mm si^ 1 w 

RRRRRor 35r rrt R#f if m 

3^ ^5? 1 1 3»rRRr3r % ang^ ir^k mm 

5^?oiT 35t ^ l-«n3r ^ §RRr 3? 

?ft % mmim 3ir ar^*? I ii 

?RZRRR0r5ft w aiR ^ 35Io3f^^I5q W^SJR-RRW- 
RRift 35^9T 35T SRRRR-«l^-R^ % ^ ^ 

% 5F^r 3ir srr 5i8ir arg^R 3? ;sraw- 

Rjfroi ^ aT553i — ^Rf RRJIR ^ 3T?rr 3^51 ?l3i^ 5f|% || 

4? siRfRgr I ^ ^ 

W 
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N. Nacaita. I'.''*.'.. My::nr,>. 

3. Pfpnunclfition of E nnd O in Ear-tcrn Hindi. 

Short '»•' ix’.nl ”*>’ ni.- I»v n«» roci iti 

lion in tin* NIA. 'ih* !.!toit, ’(■’ nv:»'. h-'injr 

|nononnr!-i] hv th‘- S.'jty.oniir.iinsn.'iyiiniui’'* of SAiii 

!!«; nK-< rvi'vi by tin' Shihrihlia^-Mihur. 'I'ln* lonj; * o * (v) 
-tUnt piicciUal ovory oonjnnfi i-oji*<n>.!ni of }’j.'i|;r| nrifl 
P;iU wai pioiionnc-'il rdjori. frf. ' Wiiron 

Phi!nlo-:i<:ii i.u tun -^ ‘ - I nvturo I) c). arly fiT i-uphony, 
l?nt. in Ai'Ahhr.Ain-:i a-- w.h oh-<*rv«<l hy Hrncir.nmlrn (.if; 
Prahrl VyrihiirAnn- I- Mti't ‘ o ‘ mn 1 ’ o ' won- promninri-il 
short wlu'n t hoy won* r.nnhinoil wjUi Tin- 

.short ‘o * unrl ‘ o ■ ;:tf fonml in iviod nntnh< r of NJ.-V. 

words, '.o*. iti ttiijaniti (LSI. \ol, TX). Wchtorn 
Il.aj.'iw.ili.ani t< f:lA. .l.'unir’ry IVIH) anti ivi-ti-rn Hindi. 
(Kfisi Nfi^avi I’v.u'.'irinj I’.it lih’v ■ Vo! l.'h pp, 'ivi ff.). 
VidlniM'Iclnn llhiilt'H’fsryu ** S-istrl '* of S'lntinjlrotnn and 
Mr. 3^i\vSia advMni--- aroont as suo reason for fho short 
pronnnoi.ninon of *o' and ‘o’ in MaiavAri and (JnjanUi 
(cf ; lA .lanna.ry lUlS), iPit. it i;:in )>•' hold that Ihi'n* is 
a prohahh* intUu-ma- of the Hravidiatr ‘o' and ‘o' on tho 
])ionniu‘iatinn of slimt '<■ * and *n ’ in Maslcrn Hindi. 


PitryARAX.iAN Skn. Esq., .m.a., r.it.s. 

4. Hindi in the Colioge of Fort William. 

The Collope of 3''ort \YiUmiii was started in Calcutta 
in 1800 by the Government of Welli'sle.v, for tire purpose 
of giving a propi^r training to A’oung British civilians in 
the language and ideas, history and manner of the people 
of this country. Some of tlic Indian languages found a 
place in the curricula, and of them Hindi was one of the 
first. The sfcaB in charge of the subject consisted of 
nrany hands, with Prof. Gilchrist (once an .-Vssistant 
Surgeon at Fategarh and attached to the Bombay 
Division) at the head, and it ma3’ he remembered that he 
received a higher pay and was installed earlier than 
Eev. William Carej’ of Seramporc w'ho however came to 
be better known. The method included annual public 
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disputations in Hindi in the presence of the Grovemor- 
Genetal of India and the elite of the city of Calcutta. 
Some of the topics thus discussed are still interesting as 
illustrative of the questions that were asked and answered 
in those days and' the publications of the Cfollege also 
important, laving down as they did the foundations of 
modem Hindi, specially prose of the 19th century, and 
modifying its trend for yeais to come. . 


H. D. Yelaxkab, Esq., ji.a., Wilson College, 
Bombay. 

5. Apabhramsa and Marathi Metres. 

The Marathi as well as the other vernacular metres 
are derived from the Apabhramsa metres. Ail the pecu- 
liarities of Apabhraiuga poetry, such as the employment 
of the Matra and the Tala Yrttas in preference to the 
Aksara and the Aksaragana Yrttas and the secondary 
place allotted to the letters, which are always subordinated 
to the consideration of the Tala, are also found in the. 
vernacular metres (1-3). The principal Marathi metre, 
the O'vJ, developed out of the half of an Apabhramsa 
Satapai containing 3 lines of S-S and 14 Matras respec- 
tively, when the last line of this half became split up into 
two parts by the introduction of the Tati and the Tamaka 
in its middle after the 8th Matra. The half then assumed 
the form of an Ardhacamspadi, and the characteristic 
short 4th line is studiously preserved throughout the 
centuries of its development. The Ovi has two forms, 
the popular and the literary. The latter was invented, 
developed and preserved by the literary Marathi poets 
like Jfianesvaia, while the former has been preserve by 
women and was revived and developed by the saint-poets 
like i^amadeva. In its literary form, the Ovi^ is a 
Svarageya Yrt ta and is free from every sort- of restriction 
the Antya Tamaka, but in its popular fonOj^it is 
a and bound by the considerations of the Taia. 
du-f form of the Ovi got the new name 

hue the literary form retained the old name Ovi (4-1-). . 
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The Din^ and the Saki are also Matra Vrttas and 
similarly derived from the corresponding Catuspadi of 19 
Matras and Dvipadi of 28 Matras, respectively, in the 
Apabhramsa language (13-14). The Arati is to be traced 
to an Apabhramsa Dvipadi of 22 Matras, while the 
Ghanaksari is identical with the 2nd variety of the 
Abhahga (15-17). 


W D U16-GPB-€03-27-12^5 



